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JONES of CITIES SERVICE - 


A Likely Spot . 4 ” 





RAILWAY 


LOCATIONS 






found for the perfect plant location? 
fhe land served by the Norfolk and 


— 


Western 


Here is a land of thousands of “likely spots”, 
offering al] those elements that make industry run 
smoothly and profitably ... plenty of raw ma- 
terials, power and water... intelligent native 
labor, progressive communities and good climate 
. . . favorable tax policies . . . nearness to domestic 
markets and, through the year-round, ice-free Port 
of Norfolk, nearness to the markets of the world ... 
an almost unlimited reserve of all-purpose Bituminous 
Coal, mined within short-distance hauls .. . and 
the Norfolk and Western’s unexcelled Precision 
Transportation to move raw materials and finished 
products, swiftly and safely! In increasing numbers, 
industrialists are moving into this land‘‘tailor-made” 
for industry. You, too, will find what you're look- 
ing for here! 

The Norfolk and Western maintains complete in- 
formation on the territory it serves — a vast, rich area 
that lies between Norfolk on the Atlantic seacoast 
and Cincinnati and Columbus in the middle west, 
and between the North and the South. For detailed 
information, furnished in confidence, on any section 
of this area, write the Norfolk and Western Industrial 
and Agricyltural Department, Roanoke, Virginia. 















Management needs proved figure facts on which to base important decisions. 
Inventory reports, profit percentages, cost estimates and the multitude of figure 
information necessary to run a business must be computed accurately. That’s why 
Remington Rand's Printing Calculator serves every size business by eliminating } 
incorrect computations and misleading reports . . . by saving valuable time 
ordinarily lost copying figures and re-calculating problems. 


Your facts are right the first time when the Printing Calculator produces 
your figures. This machine never relies on assumptions . . . it automatically prints 
on the tape each factor and answer of every calculation. You never have to 
repeat a problem . . . the printed tape is your first-time proof of accuracy and a 
permanent record to which you can refer weeks or months later. Compact and 
simple to operate, the 10-key Printing Calculator givés you complete, rapid 
figuring service. It multiplies and divides automatically, adds and subtracts— 


and prints each factor. 





Ask your Remington Rand representative for a demonstration, or write for 


further information to Remington Rand Inc., Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating 
Machines Division, Department F3, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Reminglon Rand 


MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 














Choose from 6 sizes of Dodge-buift pick-up trucks ~ 
on 5 wheelbases: 116", 120°, 126", 133” and 
135’. Available in 644’, 744’, 8’ and 9’ bodies. 













A wide variety of Dodge-built stake trucks . . . 714’, 9’, 12’ ® 
and 14’ bodies. Gross weight capacities up to 16,500 Ibs. 


Dump truck units available for maximum 
gross weight loads up to 23,000 Ibs. 
Cab-Over-Engine models also available. 


Panel trucks: 116” w.b., 7’10" body 
with 148 cu.-ft. capacity and 133° w.b., 
9'10" body with 192 cu.-ft. capacity. 
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175 BASIC %o6-Kaled CHASSIS MODELS 


Many tractors in conventional cab models to accom- 


P . modate maximum gross “tractor-trailer weights 
Whenever you buy trucks, it will pay you to remember. . . “Only up to 40,000 Ibs. Also Cab-Over-Engine models. 


Dodge Builds ‘Job-Rated’ Trucks.” 


From a range of 175 “Job-Rated’”’ chassis models, your Dodge dealer 
has the engineering data to select the right truck to fit your job, save 
you money. , 


You simply tell your Dodge dealer what loads you haul, and he’ll 
specify the right capacity. Tell him the type and size body you want, 
and he’ll specify the right wheelbase for correct load distribution 


: . hoo tor 4%, A 
Tell him your grade and speed requirements, and he’ll specify the Eo -kaled 


right rear axle and gear ratio. All other units such as engine, clutch, 

transmission, springs and brakes will be ““.Job-Rated’’ for top performance " Be i t K #; 
with your loads over your roads. 

For maximum economy of operation—for long-lasting dependability— 

get the one truck that best fits your job... the right Dodge FIT THE JOB: 
“Job-Rated” truck! LAST LONGER! 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


FINANCIAL LEADER 


As head of the imposingly named firm of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (or 
“We, the People,” as employees have face- 
tiously dubbed it), Charles Edward Merrill 
has for many years played a dominant role 
not only in the marts of Wall St. but 
throughout the nation. 

A master salesman, a keen student of eco- 
nomics, Merrill has done much to “mod- 
ernize” The Street, pioneered almost every 
new idea which has come to America’s 
financial capital in the last quarter of a 
century. 

Headlining our next issue will be Homer 
Shannon’s interview with Merrill, a full- 
length personality profile of an outstanding 
financial leader about whom little has been 
written. 


CAPITALISM IN ACTION 


Another highlight of the November 1 issue 
will be the second in a new series of articles 
interpreting and appraising the Capitalistic 
system in terms of various individual enter 
prises. 

The first installment, which appeared Oc- 
tober 1, analyzed basic aspects of the pe- 
troleum industry in terms of one privately 
operated gas station. This time the food busi- 
ness will be under scrutiny, when Forsgs ° 
editors take you behind the scenes of an 
independent food market in New York’s 
populous Westchester County. 

One unit in an industry employing well 
over 1,000,000 persons, the grocery selected 
provides an excellent subject for a crose- 
sectional survey of all of America’s 375,000 
food marketers, makes for an informative 
insight into the behind-the-counter operations 
of a huge and important sector of our econ- 
omy, is ideal ammunition for free enter- 
prisers to hurl in the teeth of carpers 
against the private enterprise system. 

The title: “THis Is Caprratism—in TERMS 
or a Foop Store.” 


REPORT FROM THE NATION 


Don’t miss our once-a-month round-up of 
business conditions throughout the country 
—“Tue Nation Reports”—another high- 
light scheduled for November 1. Reported 
by seasoned observers permanently located 
in strategic regions in New England, the 
East Coast, the South, the Midwest, the far 
West and the Pacific Coast, this on-the-spot 
feature gives you the background and high 
spots of business activity from coast to coast. 


OPPORTUNITY! 


Forres Opportunities editors, constantly 
on the alert for new or promising businesses 
offering attractive profit prospects for men 
eager to manage their own enterprises, have 
lined up the following for treatment in forth- 
coming issues: Opportunities in Plaster 
Novelties, in Hearing Aid Agencies (a rela- 
tively untapped field), in Laundry Service, 
in Florist Shops. 

Look for them in early issues of Fores. 




























































Translation: * Prints postage on envelope f Seals flap same time 


Quite acute, these Orientals 


They catch on quick . . . to the advantages of 
printing postage stamps directly on the envelopes... 
compared to the disadvantages of buying paper stamps 
which must be stuck on the envelopes. Therein lies the 
outstanding efficiency and economy of a postage meter 
.- - obvious in any language! And sealing the envelope 
flap at the same time . . . makes mailing faster and 
easier in any office, large or small. 

There are also other advantages . . . Postage is 
always available in the postage meter, can be printed 
as needed, in the exact amount needed, for any kind of 
mail . . . is printed on tape for parcel post . . . Postage 
is always protected in the meter, safe from theft, loss 
or misuse . . . and is automatically accounted for by the 
meter . . . The dated postmark, printed with the stamp, 
saves postmarking and canceling in the post office, 
helps metered mail make earlier planes and trains! 

If you’d like to know how a postage meter can serve 
and save in your office, call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office . . . or write direct for an illustrated booklet. 


Be — HE £4 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 
Prrney-BowEs, Inc., 1712 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of mailing macnines 
Branches in 63 principal cities in the United Stales and Canada 
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EDITORIALS 


No 1947 depression looms. 


If price control comes it will be be 
cause of inadequate self-control by 
sellers. 


Housing has risen out of the cellar, 
will steadily climb. 


Don’t be defeatist over the Marshall 


plan. 


Y 


Washington, happily, is seeking coun- 
sel from eminent practical brains. 


Installment buying is ballooning un-’ 


healthily. 


7 


Strive to avoid going into debt. 


Our ‘prediction, months ago, that low- 
est-yielding corporation bonds would 
recede is beginning to be fulfilled. 


Trend will continue. 


Prophecy: Production 


worker will 
increase in not a few 


elds. 
Conditions call for a special session. 


“Eat less” is excellent advice for most 
people. 


This writer’s health was never better 
than since he has been eating only one 
meal daily. 


Best stocks look more attractive than 
best bonds. 


Rely more on life insurance protection 
than on political pap. 


Inflating the price of gold would hurt 
rather than help. 


New court ruling against Foreman 
Unions is salutary. 


Best recent speech: “Dollars represent 
the toil and skill and self-denial of 
millions of American wage earners.” 


—Churchill.: 


Only self-help has enabled us to help 
Europe. 


Forecast: UN will go on—with or with — 
out Russia. ' 
—B. C. F. 4 
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that has doubled its life-span 


































@ In 1901, when the United States Steel 
Corporation was founded, the average life of 
all the many kinds of steel products in 























America was 18 years—according to esti- a a RTRs 
mates prepared by students of the subject. ea XE RE LE, 
Today, similar methods of study indicate "4 
that the average life is more than 36 ° 


Mi years. In other words, steel, on the aver- 
age, lasts twice as long today as it did at 
the turn of the century. ( 

There are many factors responsible nan” 











for lengthening the life of steel in 
America. One is the elimination of im- 
j purities which make steel susceptible 
to rust. Another is the improved proc- 
esses for coating steel with tin, zinc, 
vitreous enamel and other materials 
highly resistaut to corrosion. Still 
another is the great strides made in 
the development of rust-resistant 
paints and lacquers. Most impor- 
tant of all is the development of 
the corrosion-resistant alloy steels, 
together with the remarkable re- 
finements of steel manufacture 
and the rigid tests that steel prod- 
ucts must pass before leaving the mills. 
United States Steel has long been one 
of the leaders of the steel industry in 
the research and development work 
that has made possible this constant 
lengthening of the life of steel. That’s 
one of the reasons why it will pay you 
to look for the U-S-S Label on any 
steel products you buy. 





















































UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 





















He’s Stealing From You 
--- Stop Him! 


He steals millions every year in plants, 
buildings, homes and on farms.. 
more than fire and flood combined. 
Authorities estimate that 40% of the 
iron and steel we make goes to repair 
the damage he does. 

He's called Corrosion. And he’s Plant 
Enemy No. 1. 

Protect yourself against this silent, 
stealthy thief. Anywhere there's a corro- 
sion-hazard, use a Flintkote Hydrals* 
Protective Coating. 


These stable, mineral-colloid asphalt 


emulsions won't flow under heat... 
won't crack when it’s cold... won't 
flake off or carbonize. Properly used, 
Hydralt will outlast any other known 
form of bituminous coating exposed 
to weather. 


You can apply Hydralt Coatings 
quickly and economically by spray, 
brush or trowel . . . depending on the 
job to be done. 


So stop Corrosion’s thievery. Protect 
the vulnerable spots in your structures 
with Hydralt. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


More than 100. Including waterproof- 
ing materials, industrial adhesives, 
paperboard products and a wide 
line of building materials. For 
your standard or special require- 
ments, our complete research, 
development and manufactur- 


FLINTKOTE 


im o_ac CS 





ing facilities are at your disposal. 
THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York; 55th and Alameda 
Streets, Los Angeles, Cal.; 25 
Adelaide St. East, Toronto 1, 
Ontario. 


BUILDING MATERIALS * PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY * PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 
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READERS SAY 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The article in your September 15 issue, 
‘Public Relations—11 Corporations That 
Brush-off “The Public’,” has come to my at- 
tention. 

We are amazed that a magazine having 
the stature of Forses would indulge itself 
in the type of child’s play represented by 
your “Student Researcher.” 

In the first place, we have no record of 
any letter such as the one described in your 
article, asking for pension plans and incen- 
tive systems. Furthermore, we ordinarily 
would not release information of this kind 
to anyone not connected with the company 
unless he is able to identify himself in 
one way or another—merely the title “Stu- 
dent Researcher” would hardly be sufficient 
identification. 

If you are sincerely interested in making 
a survey as to company practices on these 
two subjects, we shall be happy to give you 
all the information at our disposal.—Rosert 
M. Ney, Manager of Industrial Relations, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila., Pa.” 


(Letter was mailed July 1 to Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, 940 Simpson St., Burn 
ham, Pa.—Eb.) 


In a recent issue you described how sev- 
eral companies “brushed-off” your reporter, 
representing himself as a student seeking 
information. 

These pests multiply rapidly in modern 
times. Why are they entitled to take up one’s 
time? May “ordinary citizens”—146,000,000 


of them—come in to see you on any and’ 


every topic their temper suggests ?— (Name 
withheld), Waynesboro, Pa. 


(In practice only a relatively few call on a 
company—usually with reasons they think 
good, Well-managed companies, aware of the 
need to keep citizens sold on merits of free 
enterprise, owned by and selling to the 
public, don’t brush-off opportunities to 
spread enlightenment, reap goodwill—Ep.) 


We were happy to find that RCA figured 
among the companies who treated your 
visitor courteously. 

We would be interested in knowing where 
your reporter had the fnterview described 
and, if possible, the name of the person who 
interviewed him. Naturally, we are interested 


in giving this RCA person the credit due— , 


Harotp D. Desror, Publicity Director, 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 


Thank you very much indeed for the 
brief paragraphs relating to the experience 
of the Forses research reporter calling on 
various firms. 

Public relations is one of our hobbies on 
this railroad, and we extend to you an in- 
vitalion to visit us at this or at any of our 
outlying offices—Luctan C, Spracue, Presi- 
dent, Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


That was an exceptionally interesting and 
constructive Public Relations Survey in the 
Sept. 15 Fores, for which your publication 
deserves a great deal of credit. If tear sheets 
or reprints are available we should greatly 
appreciate same.—B. D. Lynn, Douglas Air- 
craft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 
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WHY THIS DIARY 


JANUARY, 1948 
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The purposes of this Diary are: 

To stimulate salesmen to become more 
successful, 

To enrich their feeling of self-respect. 

To enable them to derive more joy 
from their job. 

To bring home to them the importance 
of the roie they play in creating em- 
ployment for others, in develéping na- 


The sellers’ six-years’ picnic is about 
over. 


16 Daily 





tional prosperity, in maintaining govern- FRI.2 
ment, 

To inspire courage, energy, resource- 
fulness. 

To offer homely hints on how to win 
the goodwill of prospects and customers, 
to cultivate effective personality. 

To bring home the value of the co- 
operation extended by hoadquarters. 

Finally, to provide sales managers with 





Coasting this year will cost. 


EC 





an acceptable, fruitful addition to the 
sales kit — a cheerfal daily buck-up 
“Good Morning" to their men out on 
the firing line. 


SAT. 3 
SUN. 4 








ALES MANAGERS and sales executives respon- 
sible for training a new generation of salesmen (or 
arousing salesmen grown soft on easy selling )—as well 
as the men themselves—will weicome this economical 
year-round addition to the sales kit. 


Hundreds of progressive sales-seeking organizations 
order “The Salesman’s Diary” not only for each of 
their own salesmen but also for their distributor’s and 
jobber’s salesmen, too! Once you see a copy, you'll 
understand why. 


TO HELP YOUR MEN GET ON 


U. S. PRICE SCHEDULE (CANADA ADD 10%). 


Choice of DeLuxe Leather with Gold Edges or Morocco with 
Plain Edges. Rich Maroon Binding — Cover Gold Stamped. 


DeLuxe Leather Morocco 

1 to 10 Copies......... $1.00 ea. $ .50 ea. 
11 to 50 Copies......... 85 ea. A5 ea. 
51 to 100 Copies........ 75 ea. 43 ea. 
101 to 500 Copies........ .65 ea. 40 ea. 


(Prices of 501 or more on request) 


Plain individual mailing envelopes supplied FREE on all bulk orders 
of I! or more. Diary mails for only 2 cents to any point in U: S. 


IMPRINTING: Company Name imprinted on cover on orders of 
11 or more. Add $3 for plate, plus 4c per copy. Individual names 
imprinted on cover at 35c each. No imprint orders for delivery 
in 1947 accepted after Nov. 15. REMITTANCE MUST ACCOM- 
PANY ALL IMPRINT ORDERS. 


Mankind’s Master salesman: Christ. 
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Your men may need all the sales helps you can give 
them next year. Start them off right with “The Sales- 
man’s Diary”—it will work for you and for them every 
day right through 1948. 

For little more than the cost of a personal Xmas card 
you can send your men “The Salesman's Diary” for 1948 
this Christmas with your Greetings for the New Year! 

Please let us have your bulk order and imprint in- 
structions below. Limited print order means a sure sell- 
out. Avoid disappointment—fix your requirements now. 


GET ONE FOR EACH OF THEM 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 10-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please ship me prepaid "The Salesman's Diary” with 
B. C. FORBES Daily Pep Pellets for 1948, as follows: 


pet aitcd Genuine Leather 


Enclosed is remittance of $..............based on 
bulk prices. (On N. Y. C. orders, add 2% for Sales Tax.) . 


Name 


Firm 
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Comes to Life 


' ...at a touch from “Your Unseen Friend” 


Your little girl’s favorite fairy 
tale is brought to life in your home 
...0n a record. 


And helping make the record so 
flawless that it captures all the 
magic of every word is Nickel. 


For records are pressed out of 
molds, just like you make waffles. 
And each mold makes thousands of 
copies exactly like the original re- 
cording. Therefore, it must stay in 
perfect shape a long time. 


So, the mold is made with a thin 
plating of Nickel, a very tough 
metal. This Nickel plating makes 


EMBLEM 






(inderella 


on Records 


the mold last longer...makes it able 
to stamp out many perfect dupli- 
cates of the fine, original recording. 


Just one more way Nickel helps 
bring you better products. It’s used 
not only to make things look better 
but in many ways you seldom see. 


That’s why Nickel is called Your 
Unseen Friend. 


Write for your free copy of “‘The 
Romance of Nickel.” This illustrated 60- 
page booklet tells the story of Nickel 
from ancient discovery to modern-day 
use. Address Dept. 75. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5,N.Y. 


OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


---Your Unseen Friend 
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November, “1948, 18 ae way off--except for sat tthotane. "o thousands of profes- 


sionals in and out of Washington, the next election is jus: around the corner. Prelimi-~ 
nary sparring over the issues on which the °48 bout wi’ be staged is about over. Main 
issues a ete, bee the erosnt ire: are: 








e on iy Act is an issue out of which both parties eue to gain politi- 
eal septa’ geen’ pleased with the vay th« ‘new-law has worked so far, while the Demo- 

crats are, in ti difficult position of baving helped in Congress to pass the measure 

Trumar “fight unsuccessful) iy to make his veto stick. 


bi Sa ‘policy is a a *har.dle-ith-care" subject for politicians of both 
1 side anxious n-« to break the bi-partisan truce; prospects are that 
Republicans aE Bo Blong with the Marshall Plan, in a limited and qualified fashion, 
while reserving the right t- make onmensae capital out of any misfortune which befalls 
the aid-Europe effort. 

4. Taxes have ‘03st some stature as a political issue since the public has dem- 


onstrated no over-ar«iety to cut texes. There is at least a 50-50 chance that 4 tax 
Povssscahe oem bill Leiatod yecoey lew early next. years condi the tax question from the list 
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: atin is ccsheeaee 4 to go to ‘some lengths to tans to saseade labor 
} tale, of another round of Substantial wage increases. In most 


inflation: apple- 
on success of the Marshall Plan. 
: et on wages, union chieftains = be 


an fees prices. 








 Neskior. Over 50. ,000 eases. avait 
“eases in the veny year. tare 
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AUTOMOTIVE Despite the handicap of continued new car shortages, motor vehicle regis- 

tration this year is brouking all previous records, has already jumped some 
7% over pre-war highs. Major reasons: a 33% boost in truck, 43% boost in bus registra= 
tions. . . . While overall automo‘ive output may be high this year, normal replacement 
demands have yet to be exceeded. And with an estimated 16 million ear deficiency aris=- 
ing out of the war years, the inaustry looks forward to feeding an atnenaee market for 3 
at least three more years. 


: aaceiees pine to. 
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RUBBER Good news for motorists: VJ-Day's accumulation of a 50 million casdindey tire 
shortage shoyld be ended by year's end. Good news for their pocketbooks® ” “9 

Pricewise these tires cost the consumer 7% less than pre-war list prices, ‘give greater ms 

mileage. . . . Insatiable demands of automobile manufacturers are acta de to. 

this year's increas» of some 10 million more tires over 1946. 


AVIATION Re sea-air controversy: Steamship companies may have more. iuek, with ae 

pleas to operate overseas air routes next year--as and when Congress. iy 
reviews curreat CAB policies. . .. AS the new type air transports come into use _dur~ 
ing the next few months, passengers can expect greater speed, more comfort, and oper= 
ators greater economy in operatic:. Minus factor: There'll be some new aircraft main~ 
tenance problems in connection with the service and repair of these complicated pl 16 
- «+ Partial solution to current difficulties in which some lines find themselves: 
Revision of corporate and weute structures. 





RAILROADS Battle of ‘the carbuilders vs. steelmakers as to whether or not: sufficient. 
Steel is being made available continues hot, with both sides making charges 
and countercharges. Controversy centers on interpretation of what type. of ‘steel is 
being delivered, ultimate use to which it's being put... . With freight car actenet 
falling short of scheduled 10,000 units monthly, revenue freight. pac oieaggents 


. 
















there'll be sheik: 600,000 new customers for dealers. - Reason: 
sales of oil burners. While supplies may be tight in forthcoming 
tions of the country, it’s felt in some responsible quarters that 
upsets such as strikes, everyone will get his share. There’ 'S no 
erude or fuel bil, whey say, but transportation nent taneeseiay giv 
for worry. =. 58 





POWER Striving. to meet an dairwincresaink power berth 
mr testing new ways and moans to obtain’ higher transm 
ment would permit greater interchange of power between 
mies, reducing mumber of generators needed for reserve purposes. 
orwise, this ier thas —_ meee sity at less. gost ee . 
Ce Favorable factors behind current “eeastraeston ox ans 

“Supply oe Popsit productivity,” shorter t uilding: 
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ALS Preliminary figures indicate 
So }are receiving one-third 





; age steel than last year. However, with 


enormous demand continuing unabated, pros- 
pect of larger tonnage quotas seems re= 


- mote for 1948. ... Benefitting from the 


post-war metals shortage, aluminum and 
magnesium are continuing te find wide ap- - 
plications as substitutes, are appearing 
in an oren-ya een Nersavy of uses. » 
SIDELIGHTS: contrary to general belief, 

the’ post-war ratio of Ameri- 
can one to overall production has 


shown little increase above pre-war 
figures. * 2 Brisk denand for cotton goods 





textile mills are turning out cloth at the 
rate of 9% billion yards a year, the amount 
of cotton goods available to the public 
is said to be slightly less than in 19359. 
Reason: The large volume of exports, plus 
an estimated 12 million population in- 
crease. « + « Highway automobile telephone 
service enters a new phase with the open=- 
ing of the BoSton-Washington, D. C. link. 
This is the third such chain to be placed 
in service this year. . . . With total real 
estate mortgage investments of life insur- 
ance companies at a new peak--some $7 
billions--funds currently going into the 
financing of such niortgages are twice that 
of last year's. volume. . . . Footnote: 
Today's higher “priced leather spells 
higher reta: sheer ya for shoes next year. 
i¢ies: Purchasing agents. 
: of forward commit- 
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‘partisan group. 


‘{Contlazed from page 11) 


>. ext gives a subject-by-subject an-— 
Sis of such subjects as these: price - 2 
eriminations, fair trade, brokerage 


a fees, less leaders, ad allowances, and mis- 
“leading ad copy. 


Available: Supt. of 
Documents, Gov't Printing Office, 15¢. 





HOOVER COMMISSION--Fifteen-month effort to 
draw a blueprint for streamlining the ex- 
ecutive branch of Gov't is off to a flying 
Start under direction of Herbert Hoover. 
Civil Service Commission will loan 
officials as a staff for the 12-man non- 
The kitty to start is 
$750,000. Subjects due for special study: 





Censtant growth and complexity of 
Federal agencies. . . « Heavy burden on in- 
dividuals in routine relations with Uncle 
Sam. .. . Present need for most businesses 
to hire professionals to handle technical 
relations with Gov't. .. . Overburden- 
ing of the President due to vast structure 
of independent Federal agencies. .. . 








States' rights vs. Federal responsibili- 
ae 


M-DAY BLUEPRINT--Top 85 industrials will 
soon receive a copy of the newly drafted 
dndustrial mobilization plan. - Construc- 
tive criticism will be sought from the 
brass hats of business before the blue- 
print is unveiled publicly. Draft A is 
surprisingly brief, can be read in two 
hours, but there are numerous and volumi- 
nous appendices, some of which will be kept 
top Secret. 





Plan is product of Army & Navy Muni- 


tions Board, now headed by Thomas J. Har= 


grave of Eastman Kodak, and renamed under 
the service merger law as “Munitions 
Board of the Military Establishment.* 
RESEARCH SPENDING--Uncle Sam now, pays more 
for scier Scientific research than private in- 
dustry. Federal share of research bill 
was about 20% in pre-war days, now ex= 
eéeds one-half. Gov't owns and operates 


- pesearch facilities valued at $3 billion, 


sviaeet half in atomic field. 


Pao. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. — 
a3. 
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Which ink will you be using ten years from now? 


Smart industrialists are looking ahead... evalu- 
ating today the things their business will need to 
stay on the black-ink side of the ledger. 


That’s why alert industrialists are building 
factories in the South served by the 8,000-mile 
Southern Railway System. They know that this 
is a fast-rising section on the nation’s industrial 





barometer .:.that it has all the natural and eco- 
nomic advantages needed for steady, profitable 
growth ... that it holds the bright promise of a 
“black-ink” future for all industries. 


Now is the time to “Look Ahead —Look South!” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Public Relations: Good And Bad 


This publication long has earnestly urged: corporations 
and other business concerns to cultivate friendly relations 
with the public. We foresaw and still foresee that the 
whole, future of the American way of life may be deter- 
mined by -how effectively, or how ineffectively,- business 
enterprises win the esteem, confidence, goodwill of the 
people, voters. * 

A furore has. arisen over an article published in our 
September 15 issue: “11 Corporations That Brush-off the 
Public.” We sent a reporter to, interview various concerns, 
without disclosing his identity, but representing himself 
as an ordinary stockholder or consumer, who wanted to 
ask questions. His experiences were factually described. 

One publication, “Public Relations News,” voices the 
extraordinary complaint that this is a “thoroughly unfair 
and unscientific method for surveying the PR function.” 

ForBEs is most intensely interested in finding out how 
companies treat small stockholders and rank-and-file 
members of the general public. It is infinitely important, 
however, that corporations treat the public with every 
consideration, that they do not rub them the wrong way, 
do not “brush them off’ when they ask questions. “Public 
Relations News” postulates: 

Forses is a reputable magazine read by thousands of business men. 
The impression its subscribers get by reading a series of articles 
assaying the PR of corporations is important. But what is more 
important is the lesson management should draw from the ex- 
perience, Forses is using a thoroughly unfair and unscientific 
method for surveying the PR function; but the magazine will per- 
form a service if it succeeds in startling management into realiza- 
tion of the importance of giving something more to PR than lip 
service, the need for PR indoctrination and training for every per- 


son on the payroll and the penalty of failure on the part of any 
one employee. 


Very different is the “Advertising Age” appraisal of 
the service ForBes is seeking to render. Rightly it senses 
aothing “unfair.” It declares: 


Many a company has yet to learn that public relations begins 
at home. The latest proof comes from Forses, which sent a re- 
porter—posing as a student researcher collecting data on pension 
funds and incentive plans—to 10 companies. 

The reporter got miserable treatment. In only three companies 
did he get what he wanted, in four he got pleasant lip service 
but little information, the remaining three insisted that he call 
or write for appointments in the indefinite future or suggested he 
look elsewhere for information. . . . 

In addition to personal visits, letters were sent to 10 corporations 
asking similar information. Only one replied in more than two 
weeks, Sharpe & Dohme. Not yet heard from were Long Bell Lum- 
_ber Company, Robb-Ross Company, Servel, Inc., Transue & Wil- 
liams, Pacific Mills, Cracker Jack Company, Waterman Steamship 
Lines, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Schlitz Brewing Company. 


And what would you have done, if the reporter had come into 


your office? 
_ OCTOBER 15, 1947 


It is to be hoped that this presentation of how various 
public relations departments of corporations act will open 
the eyes of top executives and cause them to delve into 
what’ they are getting, and not getting, from their public 
relations expenditures. Piling up of profits will not alone 
preserve our free enterprise system if in so doing the ma- 
jority of ordinary Americans become antagonistic. 

Forses will hew to this line of investigation, no matter 


where the chips may fall. 
* 


Half-truths strafe full success. 
* 


Truman Pussyfooting . 


President Truman and his closest advisers are toe 
politically-minded. They are more concerned over next 
November than concerned about the wellbeing of the 
nation. Truman chronically pussyfoots when confronted 


with need for action which might alienate certain groups | 


of voters—notably labor union voters. His latest vacilla- 
tion: sitting on the fence despite the acknowledged urgency 
of calling Congress into session to prevent Western Europe 
being plunged into starvation and Communism. Nero fid- 
dled, we are told, while Rome burned. Truman, motivated 
solely by political considerations, thus far has chosen 
to fiddle while a_large part of the European continent is 
burning. ~ 

Americans admire courage, not cowardice. ‘They like 


_men of action, not of inaction. 


Continued pussyfooting will not enhance Truman’s elee- 
tion prospects. 
* 
Loafing loses. 
* 


Hoover, Public Servant No. 1 
Is not Herbert Hoover entitled to be regarded as 


America’s Public Servant Number One? At 73, our only _ 


living ex-President has undertaken one more tremendously 
important patriotic task, the chairmanship of a commis 
sion to overhaul, simplify, reduce the Government’s 1,140 
executive government agencies. 

He is preeminently our best-fitted citizen to achieve dire- 
ly-needed results in infusing efficiency into our unconscion- 
ably ballooned, costly, system of Federal Government. 
Highly-skilled engineer, he is more familiar than anyone 
else with the glaring defects in Washington’s administra- 
tive machine. He has never become obsessed by the New 
Deal notion that it doesn’t matter one iota how severely 


taxpayers are mulcted, how astronomically Federal ex- 
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penditures are inflated. Every taxpayer should feel grateful 
to Mr. Hoover for shouldering this arduous, vital, colossal 
responsibility. He pledges thoroughgoing investigation of: 

1. The “constant growth and complexity” of Federal agencies. 


2. The “great burden imposed upon the citizen by his routine 
relations with the Government.” 


3. The “tremendous problems” of defining states’ rights as 
against Federal responsibilities. 

4. The “enormous growth of the tax-advisory profession” and 
“the fact that practically every variety of business must now have 
professional advisers” to handle relations with the Government. 


5. The “vast volume of intolerable labor” imposed on the 
President by the multitude of independent Federal establishments. 
Think of this! Mr. Hoover records: “The number of 
government employees has increased from 4,300 per mil- 
lion of our population before the first World War to 8,800 
per million after that war, and to 21,300 per million after 
the second World War. Federal civilian employees now 
exceed the total of state and local civilian officials. 
Federal civilian tax-eaters in the executive branch still 
number well above two million—2,044,138 by latest count. 
Shocking! 
* 
Dissipation is deadly to achievement. 
* 


Russia Hell-bent To Incite Chaos 


Russia’s malevolent goal has become unmasked. She is 
resolutely determined to incite world chaos, to thwart 
restoration of peace and production in Europe, to weaken 
and wreck America’s efforts to prevent chaos, and to 
enthrone Russia as the dominant power in the world. In 
the United Nations assemblages she is recklessly, ruth- 
lessly, irreconcilably vetoing—double-vetoing—and_nulli- 
fying efforts of all other nations, except her own satellites, 
to restore European countries to social-economic health. 
Palpably, she is hell-bent on inciting chaos. 

Will her devilish machinations triumph? I do not 
think so. 


Do Unions Hold Members Down? 


Do unions encourage members to rise in the world? Or 
do their. rules and regulations tend to hold them down? 
One worker complains that unions discourage efforts by 
members to excel in their work and therefore to climb to 
executive position, to become capitalists. 

After more than 40 years’ observation of the workings 
of our economy, of analyzing why certain men have risen 
conspicuously from the ranks, | am convinced that almost 
all men who climbed the ladder did something out of the 
ordinary, rendered more than minimum service, exhibited 
superior talents. Yet unions discourage all such achieve- 
ments. They prescribe minimum efforts, oppose excelling 
them. Tragic. Superior merit should receive superior re- 
ward. 

Highl:ghts of a letter received from an Arlington, .Ya., 
worker: 


. 


I am a veteran who fought and will continue to fight for the 
capitalistic system—for the right to work and for the opportunity 


to pecome a ééjpitalist myself. No ambitious worker is content 


think of staying at one financial level the rest of his life. He is — 


always striving to better himself—striving to become a foreman, or 
an owner, a capitalist. Yet his union attempts to destroy his goal 
and relegate him to the life of a laborer. 

By continually demanding an unearned share of profits, unions 
are attempting to destroy the capitalistic system. Unions do not 
invest their capital in industry. Unions do noi accept the riske 
of possible loss of an investment or loss of their entire capital. 
Neither does the individual worker accept these risks. Hence it 
seems only logical to assume that neither the labor unions nor 
the individual worker should share in profits. 

To me, it seems that the individual working man has forgotten 
why he was employed. Firstly, a person is employed to perform 
services from which his employer can make a profit. If the services 
of a particular employee do not warrant a profit, the employer is 
obliged to drop that employee. If an employer cannot make a 
profit, he will cease to invest in that plant, and this will result in 
unemployment and possible shutdown of that particular plant. 

Profit for the capitalists is an essenticl item in any economic 
policy. 

o 

Don’t you agree that this is incontrovertible logic? But 

will union leaders? 


Six Tips On How To Be Healthy 


The primary quest of every human being should be how 
to beshealthy. Without health, nothing. Herbert N. Casson, 
who, on the way to eighty, still writes every word. of his 
sprightly monthly publication, the Efficiency Magazine of 
London, offers eminently sensible advice on how to live 
long and keep fit. Incidentally, I noticed, when having 
lunch with him in Britain last year, that he cut his food 


into very small pieces, chewed thoroughly, masticated - 


slowly. Since he is a remarkable, vigorous septuagenarian, 
maybe you and I could profit from his counsel and ex- 
perience. Thus: 


There are six simple, necessary things that everyone in the 
human race does every day. But it is remarkable how few people 
know how to do them correctly. 

These six things are Standing, Sitting, Breathing, Talking, Eat- 
ing and Sleeping. 

It is very necessary to do them the right way. The wrong ways 
often cause illness. 

1. Standing—How seldom do we stand erect! We sag, we 
slouch. We stand as though our backbones were made of rubber. 
We should stand straight, not crooked. Chin in, forehead out; 
stomach in, chest out—that is the right way. 

2. Sitting —Why are so many people round-shouldered at 40? 
Usually, the reason is that they don’t know how to sit. They sit 
on the front half of the chair, and then bend over to do their work. 
They curve. They crumple. The right way is to sit ai the back of 
the chair and lean forward with a straight back. No body curve. 

3. Breathing.—This is the most necessary thing we do. We 
make two’ mistakes—we take short breaths and we breathe too 
much bad air. The right way is to take long breaths of fresh air. 


4. Talking.—The right way is to form the voice in the roof 
of the mouth. not down in the throat. Whoever does this will have a 


pleasant voice, and he will never be hoarse. The one best voice - 


exercise is to hum. 


5. Eating.—Most stomach troubles are caused by gulping. The 
right way is to chew food into soup. Digestion begins in the 
mouth. The food must be mixed with saliva. The stomach has no 
teeth. 


’ 


6. Sleeping.—The right way to have sound sleep is to stop 
. work and not worry for an hour before going to bed. Have an 


hour of sociable talk and fun. Then, when you get into bed, relax 
your body. You can’t have a good sleep with your fists clenched. 
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N the press recently I saw a letter 

of “commendation and apprecia- 

tion” from the Chairman of the 
R.F.C. to W. Alton Jones, president of 
Cities Service Co., for his work in 
heading up Operation Big and Little 
Big Inch. It was one wartime activity 
which made money for the Govern- 
ment. But what interested me was the 
statement that “it was built and placed 
in operation in less time than sched- 
uled and at less cost than estimated.” 

When I called upon Jones I came 
away mentally stimulated. Yet I was 
disturbed, too, because I felt inade- 
quate to describe to others what I 
deeply believe are the basic qualities 
of America’s greatness. Some get at it 
by adding up everything in the stock 


Na, 





Boypen Sparkes, for many years a promi- 
nent business writer, has authored biogra- 
raphies of Hetty Green, Frank A. Vander- 
lip, Walter P. Chrysler, Alfred P. Sloan, Tom 
Girdler and many others. 





market list: lumber- 
ing, rails, indus- 
trials, utilities, and 
saying “that’s it!” 
A former Presi- 


WI ft 
YU 


Y dent of the U. S. 
G once said to me: 
G “America is the sum 
Z of its villages.” 
Z That answer is too 
Z easy and leaves out 


too much. 
_ What is it that 
makes American life 
tick? The ability of 
its men and women 
to plan and get the 
job done. Manage- 
ment, that is. 
Thanks to its man- 
agement, today 


as astonishingly 
transformed from 
what it used to be 
as an ex-tadpole. It 
has become a really 
big frog in the big- 
gest of puddles— 
and the people who run it appear to. be 
happy. 

Henry L. Doherty, who put this and 
that together until he was boss of an 
empire made up chiefly of public 
utilities companies (and a big, big 
debt) is gone. An inventive and op- 
erating genius, the press had much to 


Cities Service Co. is: 


Mien of Achievement 


By BOYDEN SPARKES 


an ace.” Now I submit that William 
Alton Jones is an ace, therefore some 
story-teller’s opportunity. 

Is Jones glamorous enough? 

Ask yourself if New York City is 
glamorous? In all this disorderly 
stricken world there is no more allur- 
ing spectacle than Manhattan Island 
where it piles up highest at its down- 
town end. Here, at the very pinnacle 
of this remote immensity, in the tallest 
eminence, a Missouri farm boy nantied 
Jones has an office. And what ap 
office! 

The president of Cities Service Co., 
which built and owns the building, 
the third-tallest in the world, has his 
office on the 63rd floor. 

I spoke of Jones as obscure by 
choice. The plain fact is that the man- 
agers of this country’s big industrial 


corporations, even when they are - 


moved out of obscurity, are almost 
invariably misunderstood, and this is 
so because of limitations of people in 
my craft. I’m blaming writers, and 
most emphatically the writers of fic- 
tion—the novelists and playwrights. 
When they have need of a villain, 
since the Will Hays office long ago 
forbade them to use any Mexican as 
villain, they can always haul out their 
stock puppet villain, the American 
business man. However, I have a dish 
of crow to eat myself. 

About 1926 or thereabouts I became 


aware (faintly) of a man named | 





A top executive since he was 34, in the last 20 years Alton 


Jones has contributed greatly to the upbuilding of his indus 
try and his country—both during war and peace 





say about him. But “Pete” Jones has 
been as obscure as possible—and by 
choice. 

He quite fulfills a definition given 
to me long ago by an editor to whom 
I was selling.fiction. I had treated my 
story’s hero badly, by showing him as 
a blunderer. The editor admonished 
me: “Hereafter always make your hero 


Jones in the next block, where he 
lived with his wife and two little 
daughters in a Georgian-type brick 
house. 

I remember when the Jones’s en- 
larged their premises, taking down an 


intervening hedge and incorporating — 


vacant land so that their house had 
more ground. That meant Jones’ was 
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making money. But I supposed he was 
paying for it through the nose by the 
dull work in the public utilities busi- 
ness. Accountancy? Good gosh! A lot 
of Forest Hills Gardens people were 
more glamorous than Pete Jones in 
those days, the way I saw things. No 
one among us recognized “Pete” 
Jones as I now see him, a ready-made 
hero for somebody’s novel. 
Truthfully, I think it is time for pa- 
triotic writers to help America to 
understand these big corporation man- 


agers sympathetically, so: that masses_ 


of Americans will be less quick to 
believe the worst about them. After all, 
management, which Jones so well typi- 
fies, is a kind of craftsmanship, the 
quintessence of what we really are 
shouting for when we say “free enter- 
prise.” Management flourishes’ into 
greatness only when it is free and 
functioning among free people. A boy 
who borrows nickels and builds a 
trade in lemonade over a soapbox 
counter is at once a free enterpriser 
and a manager. 

Almost anyone is a manager in some 
sense of the word. But William Alton 
Jones is superbly a manager. He was 
still untried as a manager when one of 
the founders of Cities Service got ex- 
cited about him in 1920 and tele- 
graphed him‘an invitation to leave 
Joplin, Missouri, and come on to New 
York City to a better job. 


HE GETS CO-OPERATION 


The man who sent the telegram was 
Frank Frueauff, first vice-president of 
Cities Service and thé partner of 
Doherty; his only partner. So Jones 
became assistant to Frueauff. 

He is a tall man, amiable in manner, 
a bit sparing with words but generous 
with smiles. He has a trick of getting 
co-operation from others with deft 
touches of praise or, if need be, by 
withholding praise. In the middle 50s, 
he appears younger largely because he 
never was pampered in his life. He is 
six feet two and loses none of it by 


slouching. He is invariably very well © 


tailored. His fresh complexion shows 
him to be on the same good terms with 
the sun as in his boyhood days back 
on the farm. ! 

In the family on the farm where he 
was born, near Webb City, Missouri, 
he was the seventh child, therefore no 
novelty. He had a chore or two almost 
as soon as he could walk. By the time 
he was 11 he was up at five (in Winter 
this was night) along with everybody 
else. When his farm chores were at- 
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tended to he had to walk a mile and a 
quarter to school, and get there in 
time to get a fire burning in the stove. 

He was janitor, and at the close of 
the school day, when the other pupils 
raced away screaming and laughing, 
William stayed on to sweep, to wipe off 
chalk until the blackboard again was 
black, to dust. - 

When he was 13 he was sinewy 
enough to do a man’s work on the 
farm. He got muscles that way—but 
scarcely any money. So, at 14, he-was 
working in Webb City for a grocery, 
first as clerk, then delivery wagon 
driver. 

Going through high school Joris 
was an effective student; also a good 
athlete, playing on school teams. Yet 
he found time to satisfy various em- 
ployers. He drove a delivery wagon 


Jones’ double-quick completion of the Big Inch line was a big war aid. Here, flanked 
by Ickes (right) and Charles Henderson, ex-RFC Chairman, he oversees job's finish 


of the Webb City Register and clerked 
in a store where most of the patrons 
were subjects of the king of Italy. 
They were pick-and-shovel laborers 
building a pipe line to bring natural 
gas from a field in Kansas into that 
part of Missouri. 

One thing stands out: the Jones 
family had made it certain this sev- 
enth child could never be a snob. 
When he was ready for college he had 
enough money to go to Vanderbilt 
University. But he felt obliged to come 
home after two years. 

He got a clerical job with the Webb 
City & Carterville Gas Co., a Doherty 
subsidiary. After a while he earned 
promotion which took him to Joplin 
and a position in the accounting de- 
partment of another Doherty property, 
the Empire District Electric Co., of 
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which he eventually became auditor 
and treasurer. 

Jones and Nettie Marvin had been 
sweethearts in high school. They were 
married after he got the job in Joplin. 
They had been married and settled in 
Joplin for five years when that tele- 
gram came from Frueauff inviting him 
to come to New York. 

When Jones got that telegram he had 
just returned from New York, where 
he had been a stranger, attending for 
the first time a convention of execu- 
tives of the scores of subsidiaries of 
Cities Service Co. In that gathering 
young Jones made some recommenda- 
tions for improving the record-keeping 
of the company. It was in this way he 
succeeded in being sensational to 


Frank Frueauff. 
RAPID ADVANCE 


In New York Jones discovered he 
had become. Frueauff’s assistant. One 
‘ year and a half later Frueauff dropped 
dead. The relationship had been close, 
and Jones offered to resign. But Doher- 
ty told him to stay at his post. Three 
years later another executive died. 

Jones, now 34, then found himself 
subordinate only to Doherty, who had 
made him chairman of the executive 
committee of Henry L. Doherty & Co. 

Robbed by death of the help and 
counsel of two of his principal asso- 
ciates, Doherty concluded he must 
begin at once to train some young 
men as a vixen trains her cub. Doherty 
himself described his way of transact- 
ing business as “unorthodox.” Actu- 
ally, Jones would have been advanced 
even sooner, except that Doherty, after 
making up his mind, delayed so as to 
prepare his organization to accept 
gracefully when they discovered the 
old man was making the youngest 
among them second in command. 

As things turned out, Jones, not 
Doherty, trained Jones. Doherty began 
to suffer agonizing pains, and from 
there on was more or less coristantly 
adjusting his life and temper to twin 
scourges, arthritis and neuritis. 

Several people, trying to paint the 
character of Jones, have used the word 
“amiable.” There scarcely could have 
been a more important quality when 
he had to run the enormous business 
while its founder and chief was 
wracked with pain, a quality which led 
to his becoming the chief of a huge 
business, highly regarded by ‘his com- 
petitors.as well as his associates. 

If all the good plays ever written 
were boiled down to an essence of 
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drama, you could name it crisis. And 
crisis is the precise flavor of Jones’s 
career, beginning with that prolonged 
illness of Henry Doherty. At its start 
that surely was a crisis in the affairs 
of Cities Service. From there on it 
was one crisis after another, with Jones 
invariably in the role of dragon slayer. 

In 1929 there was a great flood in 
the Middle West. When the many 
rivers tributary to the Missouri were 
running farthest beyond their normal 
banks, Cities Service Co.’s power to 


render service was terribly erippled— - 


utility plants are commonly built on 
river bank sites. More than half of the 
company’s properties were flooded. 
Its properties were still caked with 
mud in places when, in October, 1929, 
the great depression began unfolding. 
Reviewing all the headaches of run- 
ning a multiplicity of light and power 
companies afflicted by floods and 
public utilities commissions, one would 
have thought that W. Alton Jones 
would have been made supremely 
happy by the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935. Actually, the 
leaders in this field of business were 
justified in feeling, as many did, that 
their world was coming to an end. 


MANAGEMENT BIGGEST ASSET 


But now we have the clearest proof 
that the biggest asset of a well hitched- 
up corporation is never listed in its 
balance sheet: namely, organization, 
which includes nothing more and noth- 
ing less than management and prop- 
erly-trained employees. 

This company has been obliged to 
dispose of a great cargo of assets, one 
after another of its power and light 
subsidiaries, some owned wholly, § some 
in part. 

Here, however, is the chance to see 
how great an asset is this company’s 
management. 

Anyone who stopped watching the 
company 10 years ago, when its service 
to cities was mainly the manufacturing 
and distribution of gas, light and 
power, is certainly due for a sufprise 
now by discovering suddenly that 
President Jones is the head of a big, 
integrated petroleum business: produc- 
ing, refining and distributing varied 
products of oil from its wells and at 
the same time prospecting constantly 
and buying leases as its part of the 
great hunt for buried treasure. On the 
success of this hunt for more petroleum 
depends largely how much liberty we 
shall have hereafter, because it be- 
comes clearer daily that only by sup- 
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plying our civilization with vastly — 
more petroleum can we hope to keep 
it going. Russia realizes this! 


At any time since 1930 a study of 


Cities Service affairs would have shown 
its once enormous debt steadily shrink- 
ing. Today it is only approximately 
half the size it was in 1930: the com- 
pany now owes $220,000,000 less, and 


this has been accomplished simultane-’ 


ously with vast growth by spending for 
acquisition and construction the gigan- 
tic sum of $450,000,000. 

Taxes have doubled and wages have 
doubled; yet, somehow, the manager 
of the business found it possible to 
have in the company till, on January 
1, 1947, a cash balance of $169,000,- 
000. 


A NATURAL LEADER 


This record has earned for President 
Jones a fabulous feputation amohg 
other oil men. Almost invariably they 
made him their leader in various war- 
time services they were called on to 
perform. 

When War Emergency Pipelines, 
Inc., was brought into existence in 
1942, executives of 11 major ail com- 
panies picked W. Alton Jones to run 
this great job, the construction of Big 
Inch and Little Big Inch pipelines from 


producing fields and ‘refineries in 


Texas to the North Atlantic Seaboard. 
This system, transporting crude and 
refined products, is 3,182 miles long, 
consisting chiefly of 24- and 20-inch 
pipe. The job was done in 350 days. 
A crisis? D-Day waited on this. 
There was the element of crisis in 
every dollar of the $110,000,000 spent 
by Cities Service in its wartime expan- 
sion. Top speed was implored by gov- 
ernment officials as Jones set his or- 
ganization to work building a big re- 
finery near Lake Charles, La. What 


was put together there was a plant 


that, before D-Day, began producing 
daily 25,000 barrels of 100-octane 
aviation gasoline. 

Notwithstanding the haste, many 
new ideas and inventions were incor- 
porated in that plant. As well as 100- 
octane gas, it enlarged our war power 
by 30,000 barrels daily of gasoline, 
kerosene and No. 2 fuel oil. Integrated 
with the refinery is a butadiene plant. 
The rubber shortage became less acute 
by 55,000 short tons a year of buta- 
diene after this Lake Charles installa- 
tion went into operation. 

The English language contains no 


more important word than research, in | 
Jones’s opinion. He is intensely proud _ 
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useful things, all derivatives of petro- 
leum, which exist because of Cities 
Service laboratories. This one activity 
produced an extraordinary variety of 
things to aid the military establishment 
of the country, including basic in- 
gredients for TNT, plywood glue for 
PT-boats, anti-barnacle paint, fer- 
tilizers, anaesthetics, vibration-proof 
crockery, fungus-proof lubricants for 
the tropics, freeze-proof lubricants for 
sub-polar areas, etc. 


PRODUCING FOR PEACE 


This wartime research also helped 
Cities Service to produce for peacetime 
promotion such varied products as 
insecticides, fabric-leaners, rust-re- 
movers, furniture polish, silver polish, 
and rust and corrosion preventatives. 

It isn’t easy to get Jones talking on 
the subject of Jones. Once, however, 
he did acknowledge that getting things 
done by co-ordination of the efforts 
of others satisfied some deep appetite 
in him. 

That is the trend of his ambition. 
Its course was set long ago when he 
first realized there were bound to be 
in such an organization many, many 
people who could do various things 
better than the boss. He never yet has 
settled down and become satisfied with 
W. Alton Jones. He does not feel that 
Jones has yet arrived, so he keeps on 
trying as if still hoping to make good. 
By constantly reminding himself that 
he is not indispensable he has come 
close to making everyone feel he is. 

There are two other facets of his 
character which his oldest friends say 
shone just as brightly when he was 
the smallest in a big family. Neither 
now nor then did he ever shirk a re- 
sponsibility, and nobody has ever 
heard him trying to pass the buck for 
something gone wrong. 

One of his associates, undertaking 
to explain what makes him tick, said: 
“He always sees a thing whole, never 
starts building just a fragment. Better 
than anybody I know, he exemplifies 
the ability to get the right man for the 
right job and to get the most out of 
them. The jobs he starts get finished 
quickly because in his skill at keeping 
people enthusiastic over their work 
he is nothing short of a genius.” 

* 


Don’t miss Homer Shannon’s Men 
of Achievement “profile” on Charles 
Edward Merrill, head of the investment 


' house of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 


& Beane—in the November 1 Forbes. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


How 10 Major Unions 
Handle Visits by “Public” 


This is the second in a series of articles factually reporting how corpo- 
rations, unions, utilities, retailers, service industries, etc., actually meet 
the inquiries and real or imagined injuries of a mere member of “the 
public.” Much pap and more piffle has been written on public relations. 
These reports show public relations as practiced, not preached. In every 
case the reporter has represented himself as an ordinary citizen with a 


typical question—or “gripe.” The treatment he receives represents very ‘ 


fairly “relations with the public” as practiced by those concerned. 


ECENTLY this writer talked or 

wrote to’ members of 18 
unions. I represented myself as a 
student seeking aid—interviews, 
use of files, etc.—in preparing a 
college thesis intended as a report 
on two current developments of 
vital interest to the working man’s 
future security: constricting labor 
legislation, inter-union discord. 

Though no visit was exactly like 
another, the treatment received 
fell broadly into three categories. 
In four instances, quick, sympa- 
thetic and helpful attention was 
given. Four other offices showed 
a less formal interest in helping 
and were either unwilling or not 
organized to offer any on-the-spot 
information of the sort wanted. At 
the remaining two unions the re- 
sult was what amounted to a 
brush-off. A few illustrations from 
the three categories point up the 
differences between them. 

At the offices of the Interna- 
tional’ Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union a receptionist found out 
what was wanted, gave clear di- 
rections to the office which could 
answer the questions. There, a girl 


‘ looked up from the middle of a 


long column of figures (which 
takes a big heart) and asked what 


* she could do. 


Though willing to take care of 
the matter herself, she said there 
was someone who might furnish 
tmore help. A moment later I was 
in the ‘office of a man who looked 
like a Harvard Business School 
junior executive. 


Apologizing for the large array 
of papers on his désk, he asked 
me to sit down, politely asked just 
what was wanted. He then made 
several excellent suggestions about 
limiting the scope of the work, 
offered to help personally with any 
problems that might arise, even 
told me when he would be on va- 
cation in case I wanted to work 
there while he could steer me 
around. 

The same sure-fire attention was 
shown at the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America. The 
United. Furniture Workers union, 
on the other hand, though equally 


ready to help, was much more per- 


sonal and intense in going about 
it. Their attitude evidently was 
that here was a member of the 
public, a possible convert who 
needed careful guidance to see the 
light. However, information was 
supplied pleasantly. 

The switchboard. operator at the 
unpretentious offices of the Inter- 


national Longshoreman’s Associa- 


tion was perplexed by the visit of 
a “college boy.” She announced me 
in a very doubtful voice. It wasn’t 
long before the ILA’s’ Secretary- 
Treasurer came into the tiny, bare 
ante-room where I had been wait- 
ing. Without inviting me back to 
his office, he listened to questions 
right there,. leaning against the 
wall, 

_ He answered one or two queries, 
then disgressed about his own 
views of the labor situation. They 

(Continued on page 30) 


Next: How Six Department Stores Handle "Money-Back" Requests 
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 Science—Incorporated 


By BERNARD G. PRIESTLEY 


Be 


UTSTANDING men of science 

have joined with industrial and 

professional leaders in launch- 
ing—in Boston, Mass.—a decidedly 
unusual business, of national scope. Its 
mission: to serve as the “missing 
link” between scientific creations to 
make life more livable and their manu- 
facture on a quantity scale. Its name: 
American Research & Development 
Corp. 

Too often in the past scientists and 
manufacturers apparently haven’t been 
able to dovetail each other’s hopes and 
aspirations. The purpose of this con- 
cern is to assume that important task 
—to finance and develop new compa- 
nies for making and marketing scien- 
tific and technica! products, and to 
stimulate and aid going industrial 
enterprises in the same field. 

As a good example of the way in 
which American Research is operating, 


one of the first new companies it set 
up is making 2,000,000-volt, direct- 


ing Co., Woonsocket, R. I., and for- 
merly president of the New England 


Council. 

Flanders, who became the firm’s first 
president, got the idea for the forma- 
tion of this novel corporation during 
his incumbency as president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, when 
he “became seriously concerned with 
the increasing degree to which the 
liquid wealth of the nation is tending 
to concentrate in fiduciary hands.” 
Though he considered this a “natural 
process,” he felt that it made it “more 
and more difficult to finance new un- 
dertakings. The post-war prosperity 
of America,” Flanders insists, “de- 
pends in a large measure on finding 
financial support for that compara- 
tively small percentage of new ideas 
and developments which give promise 
of expanded production and employ- 
ment, and an increased standard of 
living for the American people.” 

American Research was organized 





Filling a long-wanted need, scientists and business men have 


joined forces in an unusual enterprise designed to finance 
new companies for making and marketing technical products 





current X-ray equipment for the treat- 
ment of deep cancer, a machine which 
gives promise of being a great boon to 
mankind. 

American Researci started business 
last October, its incorporators includ- 
ing men such as Ralph E. Flanders, 
industrialist,, who was elected U.°S. 
Senator from Vermont in November; 
Horace S. Ford, treasurer of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Brad- 
ley Dewey, president of Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass., and 
during the war national rubber direc- 
tor and chairman of the Guided Mis- 
siles Committee of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; and Frederick S. Blackall,- Jr., 
president of Taft-Peirce Manufactur- 


BERNARD PRIESTLEY, a business editor him- 
self, has had long and varied experience in 
the field of business and’ industrial journal- 





to provide that support. The founders 
authorized an initial capital of $5,000,- 
000 in the form of common stock at 
$25 per share, with the stipulation 
that at least $1,500,000 had to be sub- 
scribed by institutional investors. 
This condition was met before last 
November, when the capital had passed 
the $3,000,000 mark. Educational in- 
stitution investors include Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technoogy, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, University of 
Rochester and Rice Institute. Among 
the life insurance companies investing 
are John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. and State Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. Investment trusts include 
Consolidated Investment Trust, In- 
vestors Mutual Incorporated, Massa- 
chusetts “Investors Trust, Adams Ex- 
press and American International. 


The founders also drew up a num- 
ber of unusual principles of operation, 
including the following: 

“Investments should be made ir en- 
terprises primarily engaged in the de- 
velopment of new products or proc- 
esses. Products and processes should 
have passed the test tube stage and 
should have been developed to a point 
where it can be determined that they 
will function as intended and afford 
an attractive opportunity for eventual 
profits. 


* 


TECHNICAL ADVICE AVAILABLE 


“A Board of Advisors, comprised of 
outstanding scientists, should give 
technical advice and guidance. 

“Relationships with new enterprises 
should go beyond monetary invest- 
ments and should include managerial 
assistance and technical advice when 
necessary. 


“The corporation should so conduct 


its business that science and industry 
will be benefited by a practical demon- 
stration that a company of this kind 
can- be profitable.” 

After aiding a great deal on the 
groundwork, Flanders gave way as 
president df the corporation—on his 
election to the U. S. Senate—to 
Georges F. Doriot, professor of Indus- 
trial Management at Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
who served during the war as Director, 
Military Planning, Office of Quarter- 
master General. 

The vice-president, Joseph W. Powell, 
Jr., who directs many of the corpora- 
tion’s activities, during the war was 
chief of the Pretermination Planning 
Division, Office of Procurement and 
Material, U. S. Naval Reserve. 

The stipulation that the Board of 
Advisors be “comprised of outstand- 
ing scientists” was met through the 
choice of three men from’ Massachu- 
setts Tech: Dr. Karl T. Compton, the 
school’s president, prominent in the 
atomic bomb tests and recognized as 
one of this era’s leading scientists; 
Dr. Jerome C. Hunsacker, nationally 


known head of the Department of’ 


Aeronautical Engineering; and Prof. 


Teddy 
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Edwin R. Gilliland of the Department 
of Engineering and, during the war, 
Assistant Rubber Director in charge 
of Research and Development. 

These men are really advisors. 
Working directly with the president, 
they give opinions and’ recommenda- 
tions on the technical phases of proj- 
ects. They are also proving helpful in 
directing the management's attention 
to promising new developments. Later, 
their guidance in research is expected 
to be of great importance to the ulti- 
mate success of the enterprises in 
which the corporation invests. 


$1,000,000 ALREADY INVESTED 


At this writing the corporation has 
already invested approximately $1,000,- 
000 in the High Voltage Engineering 
Corp., Cambridge, Mass.; Tracerlab, 
Circo Products Co., 


operate direct-current apparatus of 
tremendously high voltage, Tey are 
duplicating the 2,000,000-volt X-rays 
mentioned above, which already have 
been used in certain hospitals and fac- 
tories. This equipment has also been 
found particularly useful in detecting 
invisible flaws in heavy metals and for 
other commercial and scientific pur- 
poses, : 

Tracerlab, said to be the first com- 
pany in the country to enter the field 
of radioactive “tracers,” was a year 
old when American Research became 
connected with it. The “tracers” are 
based on unique properties of certain 
radioactive chemical materials’ which 
have become available in reasonable 
quantities for the first time as prod- 
ucts of operations involved in the 


atomic energy program. They have 
already proved of great value in bio- 





An example of new technical products benefiting from American Research & 
Development Co.'s aid, this giant precision instrument analyzes the component 
parts of metal in a matter of minutes, is expected to prove a boon to industry 


Cleveland; Jet Heat, Inc., New York 
City, and Baird Associates, Cambridge. 

The founders of High Voltage En- 
gineering include scientists and en- 
gineers of marked ability, who in re- 
cent years developed the techniques 
and equipment required to create and 
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logical and medical research, in which 
they permit following the course of 
chemicals through complex biological 
processes in connection with the be- 
havior of living organisms without 


disturbing the process under study. 
This field, American Research 





points out, also offers a large and in- 


creasing number of valuable potential 
applications in the study and control 
of industrial processes. The company 
is not only developing such applica- 
tion’, but also the specialized instru- 
ments required in carrying them 
through. . 

Circo Products Co., a small business 
in operation for several years, makes 
vapor degreasing units used in ma- 
chine and repair shops for the removal 
of grease from metal parts. It has 
developed a small degreasing unit to 
remove old grease and sludge from 
automobile transmissions and differ- 
entials. 

Jet Heat, Inc., will utilize the air- 
plane jet engine principle in making 
compact, high efficiency heating fur- 
naces and small household heating 
units. These will operate on oil, with 


the unusual heat they ,produce being 
distributed quickly by fan-type blow- 


- ers. The household units will be only 


about half the size of an ordinary 
office desk. 

Baird Associates, Inc., will be aided 
in stepping up the production of a 
line of diversified products in the pre- 
cision instrument field. One product 
is an automatic spectograph for 
analyzing the composition of metals. 
Another is used for quickly and ac- 
curatel¥ measuring the moisture con- 
tent in raw wool, a long and tedious 
task with previous equipment. 


INTEREST IN PLAN SPREADING 


These companies were selected for 
investment from more than 500 sub- 
mitted projects. Typical of the size and 
type preferred, they will have an esti- 
mated sales volume of from $500,000 
to $2,000,000 a year each. In keeping 
with American Research’s plan to pro- 


‘ vide business counsel as well as finan- 


cial assistance to concerns with which 
it becomes identified, it has placed two 
representatives on the Board of Direc- 
tors of each company. 

The flow of. projects for considera- 
tion by the corporation has already 
become so great that the original staff 
has been doubled. And further in- 
creases are planned. At first, the great 
majority of projects, originating with 
professional promoters, were stagger- 
ing from various ailments. Now, how- 
ever, a surprisingly large number of 
the projects submitted—about 50%— 
are found to be worthy of thorough 
study. And the prospects of the plan 
attaining outstanding success are im- 
proving constantly. 
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Three Steps To Labor Peace 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


HE stuff that rarely makes head- 
" [ince industrial peace—will soon 

be breaking into the news. A 
special corps of field investigators 
under the aegis of the National Plan- 
ning Association has been diagnosing 
the way of life of a group of 15 com- 
panies which, year. after year, just go 
rolling along without strikes. without 
slowdowns, without serious union-man- 
agement squabbles. 

The 15 organizations have been 
selected from some 900 nominations 
received by the NPA in answer to a 
query sent out to several thousand 
union and employer bigwigs. The 
study, the first of its kind in this coun- 
try, is headed by a committee of 20 
labor-management specialists. Piloting 
the project is Clinton Golden, now an 
“elder statesman” in the field of labor 
relations. 

The results of this hush-hush project 


get rid of the labor organization— 
then the workers will elect only the 
most militant of their members as ofh- 
cers. Then both sides run their policies 
by lawyers and loopholes. Pick any 
of the successful companies now being 
studied by the NPA and you find that 
the union is not being constantly 
harassed by constant stalling on griev- 
ances, by petty interpretations of the 
union agreement, by unfriendly, 
“throw-their-weight-around sub-execu- 
tives.” 

2. The Role of Middle Management. 
Another common denominator among 
the guinea pig plants under study is 
that labor relations is not a one man 
job. For example, one company at 
present under the microscope once had 
spotty labor relations because the com- 
pany president insisted on handling all 
labor problems by himself. 

He got along very well with the 





What are the common denominators which make for con- 
tinued good labor relations? Here are three major factors— 
factors common to 15 companies free from serious labor woes 





will begin to seep into the public do- 
main sometime around the middle of 
next year. Although the “success story” 
for each of the companies will vary in 
details, the NPA probers are already 
finding that there are common threads 
running through the policies of all. 
Here they are: 

1. Union Stability. Once a company 
has accepted the inevitability of unions 
and signed a bona fide contract with 
a labor organization, it must adopt a 
policy of “live and let live.” This is a 
basic finding—not only of NPA prob- 
ers but of others who have studied the 
causes of industrial peace. 

As one high union official told me: 
“The union must feel a sense of secur- 
ity if it is to play ball with manage- 
ment. If the members suspect or feel 
that the company is only tolerating 
unionism—waiting for the day it can 





LAWRENCE STESSIN is Labor Editor of Fores. 
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union, and whenever the labor officers 
had a “beef” they always went right 
to the.top to get things settled. Middle 
management was completely out of the 
picture. 


One day the head of the company 
was called to Washington to head an 
important industrial commission. He 
accepted and took a leave of absence. 
The next week a strike broke out. 
Foremen, supervisors and other man- 
agement men had no experience with 
union whys and ways. And they gave 
vent to their accumulated resentment 
for being left out of the picture for 
so long by carrying a collective chip 
on their shoulders once the “boss” was 
gone. 


Luckily, when the president returned 
he saw the error of his ways and set 
in motion a complete change of policy. 
Grievances were shifted to the foreman 
level. Supervisory conferences were 


initiated and union men were invited 
to attend the preliminary sessions to 
present their views and opinions. 
When contract renewal time came up, 
management men of different levels 
were called in to participate—a direct 
about-face from the firm’s previous 
policy. 


GIVE-AND-TAKE BARGAINING 


At the same time, the union enlarged 
its own negotiating committee so that 
rank-and-file workers could appreciate 
the give-and-take of collective bargain-, 
ing. Labor relations has so improved 
since then that the company was one 
of the most popular selections in the 
voting for those which have outstand- 
ing labor relations. 

3. Joint Meetings. A majority of 
the organizations which won in the 
NPA poll have some system whereby 
the union and the company meet peri- 
odically to discuss mutual problems. 
It’s true that this sort of policy has 
some danger spots. In many instances 
unions use this type of periodic get- 
together as springboards for greater 
demands, or clutter the meeting time 
with petty complaints. But, given a 
responsible union and a willing man- 
agement, joint meetings can reap rich 
rewards in good labor relations. 

For example, one company decided 
that it wanted to install a job evalua- 
tion system in its plants, so that rates 
could be set scientifically and not “by 
guess and by golly.” Organized labor’s 
opposition to job evaluation in the 
past has been strong. In fact, some of 
the nation’s most serious strikes stem 


_ from management’s exercising of ite 


authority to set rates and iron out 
inequities without interference. 


But nothing drastic occurred in this - 


company which had the joint meeting 


policy in effect. The problem was , 


brought up at one of the conferences. 
The union did not take to the idea and 
said so in no uncertain terms. By the 
third or fourth meeting, however, it 
relented. It saw the fairness of the 


company’s projected approach to the, ~ 


problem of setting wage rates. 
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A screw products 
company in Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio, 
called on Cities Serv- 
ice for advice on ma- 
chining a part of an 
intricate mechanism 
made of aluminum 
that required extreme 
accuracy and finish. Chillo Oil No. 22 
was recommended. Thereafter, the 
manufacturer reported the machined 
work was not only well within the re- 
quired tolerances, but the work had 
a mirror-like finish. Tool life was also 
phenomenally good. 





A brick and tile company in Iowa 
suffered numerous failures of the 
main drive-shaft bearings in their 


CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 
New York— Chicago 
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Every business, time and again, runs into production snags. When the problem 
is lubrication, we’re often called in to do the worrying. And eight times out 
of ten we come up with the right answer—fast. Because that’s our job day 
in, day out, year after year—putting petroleum to work efficiently. This 
backlog of experience, coupled with the world’s finest lubricants and fuels, 
is your best reason for calling Cities Service next time trouble calls on you. 


CITIES SERVICE STOPPED TROUBLE HERE! 


Hammer Mill Crush- 
ers. Cities Service en- 
gineers recommended 
Pacemaker Oil No. 2. 
The last report from 
the company said 
that since they stand- 
ardized on this lu- 
bricant, no bearing 

failures have occurred. 


“We use Solvent No. 26 
for cleaning ‘surplus oil and 
grease out of electric clock 
movements and we find it 
unexcelled for this purpose” 
--.8o writes the president 
of an Illinois watch repair- 
ing and rebuilding concern 
after continued use of this 


CITIES 


ARKANSAS FUEL OIL CO. 


Shreveport, La. 


SERVICE 





remarkable new Cities Service metal clean- 
ing fluid. 





A bus company ex- 
ecutive in Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently said, 
“During the past four 
years, we used Cities *"/ 
Service Heavy Duty 
type oil with outstand- 
ing results—minimum 
wear, freedom: from 
sludge and no engine 
failures—which has enabled us to give un- 
interrupted service to our customers.” 





Cities Service Oil Company 
Room 221, Sixty Walk Tower 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I have a production problem 
that involves lubrication. I would like to 
discuss it with one of your lubrication 
engineers, without obligation, of course. 


NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


...m Alaska 


By THE EDITORS 


HERE’S a small grocery in 

Juneau, Alaska, staffed by the 

proprietor and two clerks. Last 
year this hole-in-the-wall shop grossed 
$400,000, most of the food being sold 
in case lots to supply-buying fisher- 
men. Up in Fort Yukon, which is 
above the Arctic Circle, a ramshackle 
movie theater packs them in at 75¢ to 
see 20-year-old films; most of the 
patrons are Indians. 

There’s still plenty of gold in 
Alaska, but today it’s in the form of 
specific business opportunities, Alas- 
kan merchants, for the most part, are 
doing very well, despite the fact that 
the area’s anticipated post-war boom 
has necessarily been deferred until the 
Alcan Highway is finally perfected 
and paved to make possible low-cost 
hauling, and convenient travel for 
tourists. 

Alaskan industry is handicapped 
today by lack of transportation, and 
by the fact that boats arriving with 
supplies have to go back empty, be- 
cause Alaska has virtually no fac- 
tories. This means higher freight 
rates. 


SHIPPING A BOTTLENECK 


Far from being _ self-sufficient, 
Alaska must depend upon the “Out- 
side” for everything from shoes to 
sealing wax. And most of her fresh 
food. Shipping is now the No. 1 
bottleneck, but the Alcan Highway 
will eventually eliminate this. The 
airplane has not afforded much help 
thus far, because of necessarily high 
rates. 

Nevertheless, business is generally 
prospering, and there’s a surprising 
lack of competition. Though living 
costs are not by any means fantastic 
in most Alaskan cities (the charge for 
a first-class room and bath for two at 
Juneau’s swank Baranof is $6.50, an 
excellent lunch 80¢) it costs $1.25 to 
get a suit pressed. This is not due to 
high labor costs, for Alaska is ac- 
tually face to face with an unemploy- 
ment problem, due to a steady influx 
of job-seeking veterans who heard 
stories about sky-high wages. Wages 





were sky-high during the war, but 
they’re down to normal now, and 
there are more workers than jobs. 

High prices for goods or services 
in Alaska are based on one of two 
factors: high shipping costs, partic- 
ularly affecting inland cities like 
Fairbanks; and lack of competition, 
which often means a single hardware 
store in a town capable of supporting 
five. 

There are opportunities today in 





There’s a lack of resorts and fishing 
camps, a lack of‘ boats, a lack of 
everything. The tourist arrives at 
Juneau after a delightful three and a 
half day boat trip from Vancouver, 
B. C., registers at a hotel, then wonders 
what in the world to do with himself. 
There’s a magnificent glacier and 
wonderful fishing a few miles from 
town, but the only way to get there is 
to charter a bus or taxi, or to take a 
regular bus as far as possible and 





— 


Prepared by a FORBES editor after a recent tour of the terri- 
tory, this on-the-spot survey reveals that, for investors with 
enterprise and know-how, there’s still gold in Alaska 





Alaska for enterprising newcomers, 
and primarily they are in these fields: 
wood pulp, fishing, furs, the~ tourist 
industry and entertainment. Alaska 
needs pulp mills. The drawback: 
You can’t start one for less than 
several million dollars. But this is not 


the case in other fields. 


For example, the tourist and enter- 
tainment industries offer some excel- 
lent opportunities. Alaska is one of 
the scenic wonderlands of the world; 
and it has the best fishing and hunt- 
ing imaginable. It’s an ideal tourist 
country, except for one thing: There 
are almost no accommodations, no 
convenient means of getting to the 
scenery, the hunting or the fishing. 





For Information on Alaska 


Best present source of infor- 
mation on Alaskan business 
opportunities is the Alaska De- 
velopment Board, Juneau. The 
Board has booklets available on 
various major phases of Alaskan 
industry, will gladly co-operate 
in helping newcomers get started. 
A word of advice: There’s no 
satisfactory substitute for per- 
sonal, first-hand investigation. 
Best place to begin: Juneau. 











walk several miles. Or you can charter 
a boat—and it’s expensive. 

Juneau itself affords very little of 
interest to the average tourist. There’s 
nothing to do that he can’t do at home 
with equal enjoyment. The same is 
true, for the most part, of Ketchikan, 
Skagway, Fairbanks, and other Alas- 
kan cities. It is only the rugged 
tourist, equipped for hardship, who 
can discover for himself the unparal- 
leled glories of Alaska. 

As a result of this-situation, Alaska’s 
tourist trade has not flourished. But 
when resorts, fishing camps, and 
adequate transportation become avail- 
able, those business pioneers who will 
have established such resorts will reap 
a golden harvest. 

Nevertheless, there are enough tour- 
ists now, during the season, to support 
several souvenir and gift shops in each 
of the Alaskan towns. These same 
tourists would like scenic boat rides, 
organized trips to glaciers and other 
points of interest, and they'd be 
delighted to patronize fishing launches, 
now non-existent. They would also be 
happy to be able to rent saddle horses, 
but there aren’t any. The magic of 
Alaska brings them, and after they get 
there, there’s nothing for them to do. 
To any alert and enterprising business 


- man this spells Gold! 
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The opportunities in the entertain- 
ment field are by no means limited to 
the tourists. Alaskans themselves are 
tremendour buyers of entertainment 
in any form, and there isn’t enough 
of it available. Juneau needs a good 
bowling alley, a night club with a 
first-class floor show, an_ indoor 
swimming pool, and a good ballroom. 
There are similar wide-open lacks in 
virtually every other community. 

The Alaskans spend money by the 
fistful on entertainment, and they 
have it to spend. It’s nothing for a 
fisherman to come to town, after a 
successful haul, and spend two or 
three thousand dollars on a riotous 
good time. Money is the cheapest 
commodity in Alaska, even today 
hen the war boom is over, and the 
Alcan boom is still in the future. 


FISHING, FUR PROSPECTS 


The fishing industry offers sub- 
stantial opportunities for the right 
men. The chief requirements are a 
well-equipped fishing boat — cost: 
$30,000 to $60,000—and a crew of 
experts. Salmon and halibut are the 
chief source of income. A boat may 
gross severa! thousand dollars a week 
during the season. At present, there 
is a shortage of fishing craft, which 
means opportunity for men with the 
capital to supply them. 

The fur business also offers: oppor- 
tunities in Alaska, but here again 
know-how is of the utmost importance. 
Valuable furs are trapped by the 
Eskimos and Indians, in the Arctic 
areas, and purchased by traders for 
resale to U. S. dealers. To enter this 
lucrative business requires an expert 
knowledge of furs, and of the ways of 
the native trappers. It’s a rugged 
industry, but one that offers fortune to 
the right man, and then only after 
careful, first-hand investigation. 

Another piece of good advice to the 
prospective Alaskan business man is 
not to judge the people on the streets 
by their clothes. It’s a common ex- 
perience for Martin Victor, probably 
Alaska’s most successful furrier, to 
bave an ill-dressed woman walk into 
his Juneau shop, select a fur coat, 
then take a big roll of $100 bills from 
her purse to pay for it. A man who 
might pass for a bum in the U. S. 
walks into the same shop, calmly buys 
a mink coat to surprise his wife. 

Yes, there’s still gold in Alaska, and 
plenty of it, but it’s there only. for 
men who have capital, courage, busi- 
mess experience and determination. 
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THE UNIONS SPEAK 


Behind the Labor Scene 


FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—AND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COi4MENT. 


“THE STEEL SHORTAGE" 


From the Lorain Labor Leader 
(CIO): 

A newspaper headline says: “Metal 
Working Plants Close for Lack of 
Steel.” A builder says he can’t go 
ahead because he’s short of steel. 

At the base of modern industry is 
steel. And encircling that base are less 
than a handful of corporations which 
can boost prices far beyond what is 
healthy for the country. Or they can 
choke off production to the point 
where industry has to gasp for relief. 
Right now the steel corporations are 
doing both. ... 

There’s more profit in scarcity 
controlled by monopoly, they hold. 
Urged to expand, the trust replies: 
“We don’t want to be stuck with too 
much capacity to produce when de- 
pression comes.” 

So you have layoffs today because 
of shortage of steel which in itself 
make a depression more certain. So 
you have high prices that do the 
same. 


“PRICE CONTROL” 
From CIO News: 


Most Americans are constitutionally 
opposed to price control. They simply 
do not like to have the Government 
riding herd on prices. 

That’s why it’s interesting—and 

















From Cedar Rapids Tribune (AFL). 


important—to note that an increas 
ingly large number of persons are now 
saying that “we may have to go back 
to something like the OPA.” 

They are talking that way because 
they are angered and frightened by the 
present price situation. ... 

We believe it would be better for 
the nation if business, industry and 
agriculture would take voluntary ac- - 
tion that not only would stop ‘price 
increases but would result in price re- 
ductions. . .. 

It would be better for prices to be 
held in line now by governmental reg- 
ulation than to be-forced down—way 
down—leter by mass unemployment. 


“PROFIT-SHARING™. 


From the Plasterer & Cement Fin- 
isher (AFL): 

Profit is the objective in all busi- 
ness and in fact in all endeavors. 
There is nothing wrong in profits. ... 

Profit sharing programs in Amer- 
ican industry will make every worker 
a capitalist, increased production will 
be the solution to industrial problems. 
Profit sharing will make democracy 
work in industry where it does not 
exist now. When wages are increased 
by profit sharing plans there will be 
more prosperity. 


“FREE ENTERPRISE” 


From the Machinists Monthly Jour- 
nal (Ind.) : 

Of the 100 largest corporations in 
the United States, 44 are now involved 
in antitrust suits brought by the Fed- 
eral Government, and an additional 
35 are under active investigation for 
monopolistic practices. Is this free 
enterprise? , 

The 63 largest manufacturing con- 
cerns in the country have enough 
working capital ($ on hand) to pur- 
chase the assets of 71,700 smaller 
manufacturing firms. Is this free en- 
terprise? ... 

This’ is obviously not free enter- 
prise. It is not competition at its best, 
nor opportunity unlimited. It is the 
stifling of individual initiative, and the 
denial of fundamental economic rights 
to millions of Americans. It is the 
game of monopoly. 


IF YOU BUY 


OR SELL 





What d'you need? Whether you buy to 
use or buy to sell, there are real savings 
and profits for you every day in ‘*The 
Market Place’’ pages of The Journal 
of Commerce. In the tremendous volume 
of trading inspired by thisJ-of-C feature 
there are many items that touch your 
own business, no matter what its na- 
ture. Here, every day, you can keep 
your finger on the pulse of what is of- 
fered and wanted—and get merchan- 
dise at favorable terms, the very day it 
is offered. Thousands use it as a guide 
to supply sources. Act now—get the 
next 78 issues for only $5. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


J THE if NEW YORK 
53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Please send me the next 78 issues of The Journal 
of Commerce. Check for $5 is enclosed. 


Name. 





Address. 





City (Zone). State 

















@ For real sitting com- @ 
fort, plus postural aid 
to physical fitness. . try 
the new Do/More pos- 
ture chair forexecutives. 
Send for name of deal- 
er, and FREE booklet, 
“Physical Fitness.” 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. 1025. ELKHART, INDIANA 


DO/MORE \ = 


“si Preferred hy 
’EXECUTIVES 
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[ For SALES LETTERS 


CONSULT JAMES MARATTA 


Letter writing consultant compuses mas- 
terful sales letters that sell, of your 
meney back. Send for my proposition. 
James Maratts, Rockville Centre 3, N. Y. 














THE MYSTERIOUS WORLD 
WITHIN YOU 
Those strange feelings of intuition and premo- 
nition are the urges of your inner self. Within 
you there is a world of unlimited power. Learn 
to use it and you can do the right thing at the 


right time and realize a life of happiness and 
abundance. Send for new, FREE, SEALED 
BOOK that tells how you may receive these 
teachings. Address: Scribe 1 Y.H. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 











NEW IDEAS 





...in Fluorescent Lighting, Merchandising, Knife 
Sharpeners, Plastics, Cement, Household Gadgets 


KEENER KNIVES 


Utilizing a modern application of 
the traditional grindstone, this ROBO 
Knife Sharpener can give the dullest 
carving or kitchen knife a profession- 
ally ground, uniformly sharp cutting 
edge the entire length of the blade. 





By a simple push and pull of the knife, 
the gadget rolls back and forth, rotat- 
ing the central grindstone against the 
blade’s edge. The knife automatically 
assumes correct angle for grinding 
when knife-back is placed against the 
guide face. 

(The Alden Speare’s Sons Co., Cam- 
bridge 42, Mass.) 


ANTI-SLIP TILE 


Reported to be an outstanding de- 
velopment in the safety walkway field, 
AMCOLUN, a rugged tile providing 
lower maintenance flooring cost with 
built-in non-slip safety, is now avail- 
able. Extremely resistant to shock im- 
pact, light in weight, it can be applied 
over existing wood, concrete or steel 
floors. Other advantages: It’s unaf- 
fected by moisture, is highly resistant 
to oils and grease, possesses long wear- 
ing qualities and provides safe footing 
under wet, dry or oily conditions, 

(American Abrasive Metals Co., 
Irvington, N. J.) 


LIGHT DECOR 


Engineered for use wherever light is 
needed—over the kitchen sink, beneath 
pantry cabinets, in dining alcoves, 
sewing rooms, studies or as a bedroom 
night light—a newly developed por- 
table fluorescent wall lamp sheds even- 
ly distributed, glare-free light directly 
on the surface beneath. Moreover, a 
generous amount of indirect light for 
general illumination of the entire area 


is afforded. The lamp can either b: 
connected to an outlet box or plugg:d 
into the wall socket with an extension 
cord. | ; 

(Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
500 Fifth Ave., N. Y.) 


UNDERFOOT SANITATION 


Another contribution to residential 
and business comfort and cleanliness is 
a non-slip, rubber-link sanitary door- 
mat. It’s claimed that the mat, with its 
long-wearing strip of side-tubing, re- 
moves moisture and dirt from shoes 
and traps invading germs, besides 
presenting an attractive appearance 
with no exposed metal parts. 

(American Mat Corp., West Lorne, 
Ontario, Canada.) 


BRUSH-OFF! 


Something different in the whisk- 
broom line is the Whisk-Off, said to be 
the first made from plastic. Durable, 
flexible, it’s easy to clean with soap and 
warm water, comes in a wide variety of 
attractive colors. Generating its own 
magnetism as you brush, it “picks up 
as it whisks off.” 

‘ (Modglin Co., Inc., 3235 San Fer- 
nando Road, Los Angeles 41, Calij.) 


SPLASHLESS WATER 


Easier washing and rinsing for the 
housewife is the promise offered by the 
Velva-Flo aerator below, a rubber 
faucet or hose attachment that purifies 
water. Tap water is forced through 
more than 1,000 tiny holes to mix it 
thoroughly with air. Upon emerging, 
the water is a mass of foam, permeated 
by millions of air bubbles. This 
foamed wate doe; not splash, but 
clings to any surface it strikes. Added 


‘feature: It’s a soap saver, since the 






































aerated water makes suds more quickly 
with less soap. 

(Firestone Industrial Products Co., 
Akron, Ohio.) 


SAFER SHOOTING 
Designed to eliminate “I didn’t know 


“it was loaded” accidents, the rifle and 


shotgun lock pictured here consists of 
a felt-lined metal case fitting snugly 





over the dangerous trigger zone. Called 
Trigger-Safe, this safety device slips 
easily over sights and trigger. Com- 
pact, light in weight, it comes in sizes 
to fit 150 popular models. Left un- 
locked, the gun is readied for instant 
use by a mere flick of a handy release 
button. 

(Nicholas Manufacturing Co., 100- 
11 Metropolitan Ave., Forest Hills, 
N.Y.) 


PROGRESS IN CEMENT 


Longer life, greater protection for 
concrete is now being made possible by 
Ayr-Trap, an air entraining agent. The 
trick is done by trapping 3 to 5% of 
air in the concrete in the form of tiny 
individual bubbles which will main- 
tain flexural strength with age, im- 
prove scaling resistance. It will also 
increase workability of concrete and 
mortars, minimize segregation. 

(A. C. Horn Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y.) 


STILL LIFE 


Plastic does still another job in the 
form of “lifelike” displays of fruits 
and vegetables that can only be told 


- from the garden-grown variety of the 


real thing by touching them. This novel 
merchandising idea is the brain-child 
of a group of super-market operators, 
who wished to improve the produce 
sections of their stores. Practical ad- 
vantage: Such displays curtail certain 
losses through shrinkage, pilfering and 
unnecessary customer handling of 
fruits and vegetables. 

(Pacific Displays, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 
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Antidote for 


“CROSSROADS FOR AMERICA” is the title 
of an important documentary film 
which for the first time sets forth on 
the screen the story of the American 
Communist, gives the answers to his 
indictment of the American economy. 
Sponsored by the Research Institute of 


’ America, 292 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, 


N. Y., as an antidote to “Deadline for 
Action,” a film sponsored by certain 
labor organizations, the first part of 
the exposition is based on a report by 
the Institute in 1946 covering the Com- 


Communism 


munist in Labor Relations. First, a 
Communist tells the story of American 
big business as seen by the “Daily 
Worker.” The film then goes on to 
depict how the business economy real- 
ly works, shows what has been 
achieved by American business in 
raising living standards, furthering 
economic progress. 

Just released, prints of this movie 
will be sold for public relations and 
educational work by business, labor, 
educational and church groups. 








She’s here! 
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TWO A DAY e EACH WAY 
CHICAGO e MILWAUKEE 
LA CROSSE e WINONA 
ST. PAUL e MINNEAPOLIS 
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Ojibway for 
‘Welcome, little sister” 





““Anamikon Nishime’’ 
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She’s beautiful? 
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CHICAGO e TWIN CITIES e MONTANAec WASHINGTON 


Though only a few weeks old, the OLymp1an H1iawaTua has 
already won acclaim as the Queen of the Hiawatha fleet. 


Hiawatha 


THE FISHERMAN’S FRIEND 
SERVING THE BEAUTIFUL 
UPPER WISCONSIN VALLEY 
MINOCQUA e WOODRUFF 


Hf; » MIDWEST, ’ 


THRU THE CORN BELT 
CHICAGO e CEDAR RAPIDS 
DES MOINES e OMAHA 
SIOUX CITY e SIOUX FALLS 


F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railread 


708 Union Station, Chicago 6, II. 












FAN MAIL... 
Main Street to Wall Street 


am amazed that you go to 
s0 much trouble for your 
customers without charge, 


Thanks for taking 


interest in such a small 
account, 
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— LIKE THESE are the sincerest 
form of flattery—for each one of 
them tells of a job well done in helping 
individuals to protect and increase their 
funds. 

Last year we answered more than 
13,000 individual letters, plus un- 
counted thousands of verbal inquiries, 
requesting information and counsel 
about securities. Our success depends 
upon our ability to give investors such 
service—the best possible service at no 
cost other than standard commissions. 

If you would like information on 
specific securities in which you are in- 
terested .. . or a careful analysis of your 
present portfolio, the efficient and large 
staff of our Research Department will 
be more than happy to serve you. Just 
write to. 


Department T-4 


Merritt LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices ix 93 Cities 








Public Relations 


(Continued from page 21) 


were experienced opinions, but not 
wholly a propos. He offered no sugges- 
tions, did not try to find out exactly 
how he could help. But he was willing 
to talk, was generous with his time. 

The ILA was obviously an organiza- 
tion which paid little attention to ap- 
pearance and form. It was a union 
whose business concerned its own 
members and my visit was apparently 
regarded as an awkward contingency 
that hadn’t been provided for. 

Somewhat the same was true of the 
Transport Workers Union, where there 
was the same genuine willingness to 
help. 

At the offices of the United Garment 
Workers the receptionist’s routine was 
much the same as you'd imagine it 
would be for a gadget salesman, 
whose feelings about being delayed 
were relatively unimportant. She said 
she’d be glad to make an appointment 
with the proper person, but that it 
would take more than a week. She 
hoped I wouldn’t mind. 


LEAST CO-OPERATIVE 


The two remaining offices gave the 
least satisfaction. At one, the United 
Electrical Workers, housed in a con- 
verted mansion in midtown Manhattan, 
a switchboard operator refused point- 
blank ‘to let me see anyone in the 
building. Asked if the librarian were 
available, she replied that the library 
was not open to the public. How to 
obtain an appointment? Telephone— 
the following week. 

At the last office visited, the United 
Office Workers, I was received cor- 
dially enough, but learned that no help 
of the sort wanted could be expected 
until the end of August, because of 
vacations, amount of work, etc. 

In addition to 10 personal visits, it 
was decided to send letters to eight 
union headquarters located between 
New York and Chicago. They were all 
sent at the same time, asked for identi- 
cal information: current and pre-war 
figures on (1) members! ip, (2) aver- 
age weekly pay of workers, (3) the 
union president’s annual salary. Each 
letter also requested any other mate- 
rial that would be appropriate in ex- 
plaining these figures. 

After six weeks waiting only four 
replies have been received. The first, 
an almost instantaneous response, came 
from the Air Line Pilots Association 
in Chicago. It gave complete, factual 


auswers to the questions and was ac 
companied by a booklet containing 
sample contracts between the Associa- 
tion and United Air Lines. Two days 
later another union was heard from, to 
say that the inquiries were on their 
way to another office and were being 
taken care of. 


The following day the United Rub- 


ber Workers’ reply arrived. It was an 
ideal response, answering the questions 
in detail, explaining the answers care- 
fully. Other pertinent information was 
included in the two-page letter, which 
was buttressed by 16 documents that 
ranged from a copy of the union con- 
stitution to sample organizing pam- 
phlets. 

The United Steelworkers sent the 
only other acknowledgment, four docu- 
ments (with no accompanying letter), 
which did not contain answers to the 
questions. 

The four unions which have not re- 
plied in almost three work weeks are 
the Boot & Shoe Workers Union, the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
Joiners, the Amalgamated Lace Opera- 
tive, and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, whose status as a pow- 
erful independent prompted the expec- 
tation of a ready answer. 

This spot check has touched just 
under 10% of the country’s national 
union headquarters. Only a person 
with pre-conditioned opinions would 
regard any conclusion it euggests as 
axiomatic. The vast and complicated 
field of labor’s indirect public relations 
has been ignored. The object has been 
to discover how labor receives the 
curious bystander. 
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“Mike says he'd rather be a union orgon- 
izer than a fireman when he grows up!” 
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Forbes Map of Business Conditions 
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Key 
Continued improvement for two or 
more consecutive periods (i.e. one 
month or longer.) 
Continued decline for two or more 
consecutive periods (i.e. one month 
or longer.) 
No significant change from imme- 
diately preceding periods. 
The bar charts show how the conditions in the 
8 BLS zones compare with one year ago and with 


one month ago. The bars show the percentage 
of over-all improvement or decline. 


THIs MAP depicts business conditions in 
eighty-seven economic areas. The areas have 
been selected on the basis of economic 
unity—each area representing a region in 
which business conditions are dependent 








How Set Up 


upon the same basic key factors. A separate 
local index is figured for each section; each 
index is tailored to the business of the area, 
with each area having a somewhat different 
basis of measurement. The map is designed 
to show current movements within each area. 

In order to show the relative levels of 
activity in various parts of the nation, the 


country has been divided into eight zones 
used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Each 
zone is bounded by heavy lines, and the 
level of business activity within the zone is 
shown in the box as a per cent increase or 
decrease over the same period last year. For 
purposes of comparison, the situation of one 
month ago is also shown. 





Cities Showing 
Greatest Gain 


Increase 
Ten Best Over 
. Cities Previous 


ear 
indianapolis, Ind. ...... 21% 
Amarillo, Tex.* ........ 21 
Portiand, Ore. ......... 17 
Duluth, Minn. .......... 14 
Detroit, Mich........... 14 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak...... 13 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... 13 
Sacramento, Calif. ..... 13 
Houston, Tex.* ........ 13 
Wichita, Kan. ......... 13 





*Also listed last issue. 
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Highlights 


Our map shows considerable im- 
provement this issue, not so much in 
the individual city figures as in the 
overall gain. As in the last issue, 10 
areas are moving ahead, but now only 
five have been slipping steadily for a 
month. Five poor areas represent the 
Icwest number since the map for last 
July 1. 

Only one minus area is a repeater 
from last time; nine areas have im- 
proved enough to come up out of the 
“poor” rank. Similarly, all but one 
of the advancing areas are new to the 
map. The general picture is one of 
ups and downs, with the ups pre- 


dominating at present. A big share of 
the increase can be traced to the in- 
creasing flow of grains and livestock 
to market, with repercussions on the 
entire economy. , 

The area indices shown outside each 
zone tell the same story, in compari- 
son with both last year and last month. 
Business has moved ahead sharply in 
the agricultural belt—the North Cen- 
tral States are running 11% ahead of 
last year, 8% above last month. The 
Eastern Seaboard is not doing nearly 
so well, however, with the New York 
zone below last year, New England just 
holding its own, and the South barely 
ahead. All in all, a very eautions atti- 
tude is evident. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1947 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Compaay 








Cash and Due from Banks .................. $1,208,876,854 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 














OF Wee GPONOOE) «5c cc cree cccccccce 2,183,146,029 
Obligations of Cther Federal Agencies........ 20,529 300 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 244,767,711 
EE eee a a ee 78,798 334 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances... 1,144,278,147 
Real Estate Loans and £ecurities.....:..... 2.055.770 
Customers’ Liability for Acceftances......... 18 039.851 
Stock in Federal Reserve Eank............. 6,£00,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

Ts es i Ei a aie wit 7,000,000 
EET OT PT eee 28 724,293 
SE ee Ree = Res ne eee 3,409 828 

ASSESS SRR ACE nee eee NE nee $4,957,416,117 
LIABILITIES 
a is ke $4,622,164,738 

(Includes United States War 

Loan Deposit $27,896,868) 

Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$31,397,641 

Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 

EEE Sear 12,056,091 19,341,550 
Items in Transit with Eranches.............. 5,747,315 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 

RSE SAE AE ay een pee 5,231,674 

Interest, Taxes, Cther Accrued Expenses, etc. 34,345,237 

i cee ce aaa k ae eed age eee 2,325,000 
EE 
EL ee 
Undivided Profits. ............... 38,26C,503 268,260,503 

| SE, ae Seer eM $4.957,416,117 








Figures of Foreign Branches are as of September 25, 1947. 


$273,436,706 of United States Government Obligations and $3,396,013 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $206,640,344 cf Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


(Jn Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 
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ls Capitalism In U. S. Doomed? 


America has become the most powerful nation 
on earth through the so-called “capitalistic” social- 
economic system, meaning that our resources have 
been developed by the investments of many mil- 
lions of thrifty citizens, that employment here has 
been built up to an army of 60,000,000 workers 
through the investment of savings by individuals 
and families. 

But the outlook for the continuance of an ade- 
quate inflow of private savings to maintain na- 
tional growth is not bright. It is, rather, dark. 

Ever since the advent of the New Deal, the Fed- 
eral Government has become so costly that it has 
been impossible for the American people to earn 
and save enough to supply enough “venture” capi- 
tal, to buy enough common stocks. Unless we 
have a very different regime at Washington, unless 
our whole tax structure is drastically readjusted, 
our investor-owned economy is doomed. 

For years the Federal Government has confis- 
cated so very large a percentage of high indi- 
vidual incomes—as well as corporation earnings— 
that little more than a trickle of needed new 
capital has been raised by the issuance of common 
shares. , 


ENTERPRISE DISCOURAGED 


Our best business brains, our highest earners, 
the men who have demonstrated the most efficient 
know-how, have been compelled to work for the 
enrichment of the Government rather than for 
their own financial benefit. Even this humble 
writer has had to work as many as four days a 
week for Uncle Sam, one day a week for himself. 

Bluntly, capital available for investment in em- 
ployment-giving, in expanding industry, in ex- 
ploiting the nation’s resources, has been tragically 
diminished. 

It is perfectly natural that ordinary wage 
earners should not have the slightest sympathy 
for $100,000-a-year executives. It is perfectly 
natural that they should favor “soaking ’em.” 

But the very grave fact is that unless enough 
men of exceptional earning-power are permitted 
to retain a reasonable amount of their income, our 
capitalistic system will collapse. The money which 
has made it possible for America to prosper and 
expand has come from those who have Leen able 
to earn a margin above their living expenses. 
Today and for a number of years our larger 
earners have been subjected to inordinate Federal 
income taxes, leaving them much less than 
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formerly to invest in providing additional jobs. 

Ponder this table, prepared by the Tax Foun- 
dation. It takes into consideration only Federal 
income taxes for a married person with two de- 
pendents—it does not include State income taxes, 
now quite common. 


Federal Salary 

Salary Income Tax After Tax 
$ 10,000 $ 1,577.00 $ 8,423.00 
15,000 3,049.50 11,950.50 
20,000 4,940.00 15,060.00 
25,000 7,163.00 17,837.00 
30,000 9,642.50 20,357.50 
35,000 12,264.50 22,735.50 
40,000 14,972.00 25,028.00 
45,000 17,769.75 27,230.25 
50,000 20,719.50 29,280.50 
60,000 26,904.00 33,096.00 
75.000 36,679.50 38,320.50 
100.000 54.093.00 45,907.00 
125.000 72,831.75 52,168.25 
150,000 91,855.50 58,144.50 
200.000 130,169.00 69,831.00 
250,000 168.862.50 81,137.50 
300,000 207,765.00 92,235.00 


Where is enough capital to come from hereafter 
so succor our capitalistic economy? 

It just isn’t within sight. 

None of us may feel like weeping over the plight 
of those who earn high incomes. But every last 
one of us should worry most seriously over 
whether the American Way of Life can be con- 
tinued. It cannot be continued without adequate 
capital. The furnishings of adequate capital will 
be impossible unless our existing taxation be cor- 
rected. 

“The Capital Requirements of Private Industry” 
is profoundly discussed by Lionel D. Edie & Co. 
in a new booklet. Here are excerpts which should 
prod every responsible citizen into thinking most 
seriously: 

The problem of sustaining a high level of capital 
expenditures in the years that lie ahead is one of over- 
coming a deficiency of the type of savings that may be 
expected to flow largely into the equity securities of 
American corporations to finance the very heavy require- 
ments for capital expansion. 

The projected volume of $21,000,000.000 a year for 
private business expenditures on construction and equip- 
ment far exceeds any level reached by capital expendi- 
tures in pre-war years... . 

The present highly progressive individual income tax 
rates have greatly reduced the supply of risk capital. 
During the years of rapid growth in American industry, 
through 1929, the main source of venture capital was 
the savings of individuals in the higher income 
brackets... . (Continued on page 40) 
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To Wall St. 


Knowing Your Industry 


a* any phase of the Business Cycle 
different industries are at differ- 
ent relative phases of their own indi- 
vidual cycles. Simultaneously some 
offer opportunities of profit; other 
danger of loss. 

A good understanding of the main 
determinants of our major industries 
helps to keep us oriented as the eco- 
nomic background keeps shifting, and 
may enable us to concentrate in the 
most fruitful industries. 

Knowledge thus may mean profits. 

The article “Knowing Your Com- 
pany” (Forses, Dec. 1, 1946) is rele- 
vant for understanding our industries. 
Many problems, facts, and relation- 
ships are similar. Therefore, I will try 
to set out only the broad main outlines 
of an industry—it is better to see the 
large clear forces in operation rather 
than the minutia. 

In examining an industry there are 
a few primary questions we must ask: 
What function does the industry 
serve? Is that function necessary and 
permanent? Can the needs which it 
satisfies be satisfied by another indus- 
try? 


CONSTRUCTION KEY INDUSTRY 


One of man’s primary needs is for 
shelter, mainly served by buildings. 
Inroads of the trailer, etc., are only 
nominal. The individual dwelling or 
apartment provides shelter for most 
of us. 

Construction is one of the most im- 
portant industries in our national 
economy. 

In the decade ended 1941 it 
amounted to about 10% of our gross 
national product. Not only is the 
total dollar amount of business large, 
but each dollar spent on Construction 





Joseru MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is a partner in a leading 
Stock Exchange frm. 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


generates other activities many times 
over. The effects are spread over the 
whole economy, broad and deep. No 
wonder many theories ef the Business 
Cycle attribute major influence to Con- 
struction as the prime generator of 
business activity. 

The Construction industry is great 
but sprawling. It is really an aggre- 
gate of a great number of local indus- 
tries. Its units are infinitely more 
numerous than in the Steel and Chemi- 
cal industries, and are small by com- 
parison with their units. The industry 
includes the production of building 
materials and the construction activi- 
ties at the site. It is the least compact 
of our major industries. It is im- 
portant as an employer of skilled and 
unskilled labor, directly and indirect- 
ly supporting 10% of our total work- 
ing force. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES AFFECTED 


To follow many other industries it 
is necessary to keep an eye on trends 
in the Construction field, for many 
great industries rely upon Construc- 
tion for a major part of their rev- 
erues, i.e., Plumbing and Heating, 
Paint, Cement, Lumber, Brick and 
Tile. 

In 1931-1940 Construction con- 
sumed one-sixth of our Structural 
Steel, and one-tenth of our Copper. 
And, of course, the Furniture, Floor 
Covering, and Home Equipment In- 
dustries are largely dependent upon 
building. 

To show what the average dwelling 
means to other industries, the average 
cost of a home recently has run to 
the following percentages, according 
to the National Housing Agency: 

1. Cost of Materials at Site: 


% 
MD dé canccuncbbenwaie 11.85 
ee rere 3.45 





Concrete and mortar ...... 3.33 
Plaster, lath, wallboard ..... 4.27 
ee. PET SEP TEP Ce ee 0.24 
Recisig ...cccccvccsiecse 1.25 
a SEPT eee 2.95 
NS PORT ETC eee 7.36 
ener 1.41 
Finish hardware .......... 0.71 
Plamtblag ..scccccccvcsess 5.48 
OR occ cecesnsnvcten 1.42 
SS errr rr re 0.98 
Miscellaneous ............ 1.00 
AD anatetiales «oo. oc c0kseet 45.70 

2. Cost of Site Construction 
ee UTP OTe 29.50 

3. Contractor’s and Subcon- 

tractor’s Overhead and 
DD ictenceeees uaa 12.30 
4. Total Cost of House........ 87.50 


5. Value of Unimproved Land 


(including profit on land) 7.00 
6. Cost of Land Improvements 
(including profit on im- 
provements) ........... 5.90 
Z, Coptied Get oc vec cnncxecs 100 


RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 


The heart and core of the Construc-; 
tion industry is residential building. 

It is the spark plug of Construction," 
for if a large number of new dwell-j 
ings go up, all sorts of other buildings, 
automatically follow: Garages, Stores,, 
Schools, Churches Theaters, Govern} 
ment Buildings, etc. 

There is a rather well-defined long: 
term residential building cycle lasting, 
14-18 years in the United States. This, 
cycle has been dampened or exag-, 
gerated from time to time by the in-’ 
fluences we will examine shortly. 

One characteristic of residential 
building creates instabilities. The 
vast majority of residential building is 
done by small carpenter-contractors 
who build 1-10 houses per year. 
When times look propitious, there is 
a great deal of speculative building by 
comparatively inexperienced people. 

This characteristic of the industry 
accentuates its cyclical swings. 

In financial language, during booms 
a great deal of building is done on 
slender “margins.” And a slight con- 
traction of activity under these condi- 
tions may induce “margin” selling, 
which in turn affects the price struc- 
ture as a whole. 


(More on how this relates to securi- 
ties in next issue.) 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish‘ our 
comments in inexpensive weekly bul- 
letins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 


eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 
evaluating fundamental psychvlogical 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, oon dovasing many youre poenttins 
A : investors -from danger, wrote “America To- 
sell with the “good selling” largely morrow”, called, “the most far-seeing eco- 


nomic guide for the future’’, sent free te his 
personal clients with his “27 Safety Rules” 
for investors and traders. 


BUILT UP 


WAITING FOR STOCK MARKET BARGAINS 


improve his way of life and distinguish 
himself as an individual. 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it affords 
a direct way to affluence. Therefore, 
financial success being our objective, we 
make these letters more instructive by 
demonstrating the coordination between 
economics and the social trend. 

There is no place in the Philosophy of 
Prosperity for wishful thinking. We must 
first formulate our objective and then 
develop our plan according to funda- 
mental principles, the chief of which is 
a recognition of the inevitability of the 
investment cycle. These cycles suggest 
the proper time to buy and sell. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated our “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says ...’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 
trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has fore- 
seen all the important market changes. 





factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. See how few make a profit in the long run. Unfortu- 
nately, investors and traders are equally victims of psychological 
distortions. Following popular sentiment, they too often are 
forced to buy when they should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 
Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 


Today, we believe we have reached a point in our economy 
where our weekly findings should be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients. It is our firm opinion that 
never before since 1929 has the investor been in such great 
peril. Yet, at the same time, he faces a life-time opportunity for 
individual fortune building through intelligent watchful waiting. 


Often, before the fifty-point break last year, we warned 
against a drastic decline. We advised conserving cash to buy 
at the long-term bargain bottom in the offing that promises 
to be the fortune-building opportunity of a lifetime. 


Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the many letters ot 
appreciation now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of profit prospects in special situations. While they await oppor- 
tunities they need instruction to protect them from the dangers 
of popular economic misconcepions. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROSPERITY 


Prosperity is the cornerstone of civilization. Actually, human 
progress springs from prosperity. Culture, science, education and 
even religion follow in the wake of material well-being. They 
thrive only in a prosperous society. Further, we believe as this 
principle applies to society, it also applies to the individual. 

Therefore, the most important factor in the life of the 
individual, next to good health, must be his economic well being. 
With economic independence he can develop personality, 





“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We cannot take our first step in fortune building until 
we appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. 
We might go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, 
human beings are prone to follow that way. That is why we 
earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest invest- 
ment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising economic statistics in the light 
of political and social trends. Without such guidance there is 
small hope for the individual in his quest for financial inde 
pendence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you only five dollars 
for seven weeks, go to hundreds of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dollars a year for trading 


dance. 
What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top, 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 


“Never before has boom signified so little in real prosperity 
and potential values. 

“We consider current strength the expression of mass irre- 
sponsibility, not sound appraisement of fundamentals. 

“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 

“In 1940, when the averages were at 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident. 

“Only by following safe investment principles, can we build 
constructively.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main trend is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check, be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety-Rules for investors and traders. W. H. 
ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 4, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931). Consultation appointments $25. 
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HOW DO YOU CHOOSE « 
YOUR INVESTMENTS? ° 


Do you have a plan? 


A mining prospector can not 
rely upon accident or bunch 
to find the crevice of gold 


oe HERE’S A 
“Reason Why” 
PLAN eeee0e0e 


- « « that tells you, in plain 
language, what to look for when 
you select a stock for purchase. 
It recommends no “selected list.” 
You can apply its 7 Point Out 
line to any Common Stock. 


The Equity Investment Plan's 
7-point outline tells you how te 
— a common stock in any 

ind of market. It features the 
mew Dow-Jones Averages Profit- 
Loss signals method for inter- 
mediate trading. It applies 
proven principles to short-term 
operations . . . long-term invest- 
ments. 


And it’s understandable to the 
average investor . . . helps 
answer the question “Is this 
stock a sound investment?” 


.. $B -00 postpaid, Air 
Price, * Mail, 15-day Ex- 
amination and Return Privilege 


Send for Plan F-65 


EQUITY INVESTMENT 


PUBLISHERS SERVICE 
P. 0. Box 1031, Jacksonville 1, Florida 












75 Years 
of 


ADVERTISING 


SERVICE 





ALBERT FRANK 
GUENTHER LAW 


Incorporated 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


Another Look at the 
Oil Stocks 


IL stocks are back in the head- 
lines again. After advancing 
several months, oil shares re- 

cently had a setback. 

Was the recent drop a mere stumble 
in an upward climb? Or has an im- 
portant reversal been signalled? 

The recent selling of oil shares was 
caused by several factors: (1) fears 
of equity dilution through refinancing, 
inspired by Texas Company’s addi- 
tional stock issue; (2) political com- 
plications in the Middle East, beget- 


ting fear of oil lease cancellations in 


By W. C. HANSON 


essential in war and in peace, Oil 
stocks, therefore, are a good hedge on 
world conditions, as they will be least 
affected in the event of major crises. 

Also, it is a conspicuous “growth” 
business, with ever-increasing de- 
mand for oil and its myriad by- 
products. The demand originates from 
many sources, both consumer and in- 
dustrial—for autos, home heating, 
Diesel engines, industrial fuel, avia- 
tion (commercial and military) and 
other important uses. 

Moreover, its by-products business, 





Earnings and Dividends of Selected Oil Stocks 


DATA PER COMMON SHARE 





Dividends “~ _ 
Earnings. ——Dividends——_,_ Recent 
— 1946 Est. 1947* 1946 = Est. 1947" = Price 
ERE sae 1922 $5.61 $7.75 7$1.87% $2.75 78 
eS ee ike 6.41 nae ai soi 36 
ee 1934 4.05t 5.00 1.10 2.50 45 
i. a sekecns ae 6.42 7.80 2.50 3.00 67, 
DERE UREREE «cc cccccveces 1934 5.43 7.50 2.00 3.00 41 
Phillips Petroleum.......... | 1934 4.60 5.50 2.00 2.25 57 
oS ee 1940 3.74 4.50 1.25 2.00 25 
EE SE a 1936 2.44 3.25 1.55 1.75 29 
Eee ~~ 2.31 2.60 1.00 1.25 16 
Socony-Vacuum ...... cme Se 1.87 2.30 0.75 1.00 16 
Standard Oil of Calif....... 1912 5.15 5.75 2.30 2.50 58 
Standard Oil of N. J........ 1882 6.50T 9,25 3.08 4.00 714 
RMN cecdsea<ses a 1904 3.48T 4.00F 0.83¢ 0.90F 53 
ON eee 0.78 1.85 0.30 0.60" 12 
Texas Co eeoeeeee eeeeeeeeeeece 1903 6.32 8.00 2.50 3.50 55 
Tidewater Associated Oil... 1936 2.93 3.00 1.20 1.50 20 
Union Oil of Calif.......... 1916 1.90 2.60 1.00 1.50 22 





(*) Tentative, approximate estimates, not definite forecasts. (t) Adjusted. (%) Including extraordi- 


mary income. (f) Plus stock. 








Arab lands; and (3) the almost un- 
broken rise which oil issues have had 
in recent months, making them “tech- 
nically” vulnerable. 

However, the situation must be 
judged by facts and fundamentals, 
rather than day-to-day occurrences 
and mere surface currents. 

Viewed objectively, the oil indus- 
try’s position is still very strong, 
justifying the belief that the rise in 
oil shares will be resumed. 

Few, if any, industrial groups offer 
such attractive opportunities. The pe- 
troleum industry is one of our most 
important from. every standpoint, 





W. C. Hanson, financial analyst and busi- 
ness consultant, has written extensively in 


the field of finance. 


once incidental, has burgeoned into an 
industry itself, producing a vast array 
of chemicals, plastics, synthetics, ete. 
Constant research is creating new 
markets for these products, and it is 
noteworthy that some of the leading 
oil companies are in the vanguard of 
atomic research. 

The unprecedented peacetime de 
mand has kept the industry operating 
in high gear. Gas and oil prices are 
the highest in over 20 years, and oil 
company profits are making new rec- 
ords. Unlike certain other instances of 
above-average corporate earnings, the 
high profit level of oil companies is 
expected to continue for at least an- 
other year or two. 

This constant growth factor means 
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_ increasing earning power, and even- 
tually, augmented dividends. 

lt should also mean substantial per- 
centage gains for many representative 
stocks. 

There are notable profit-making op- 
portunities not only in the time-tested 
“blue chips” in this field, but also 
among lesser-known, “up-and-coming” 
vil companies. We review some of the 
representative issues of both types. 





LEADING OIL STOCKS 


Common shares of the following are 
recommended for income and long- 
term capital building: 


AMERADA is primarily a crude oil 
producer, and perhaps the outstand- 
ing diseoverer of oil deposits. Has 
doubled its output over the last dec- 
ade, and reserves are now estimated 
at over 600 bbls. per share of stock— 
probably the highest ratio in the busi- 
ness. 











Gutr Or is well-integrated, with a 
strong trade status and good market- 
ing set-up. Crude production is im- 
portant, contributing a larger share of 
income than its refining operations. 











PuILuips PETROLEUM, while not as 
large as some others, is important in 
several ways. A leading unit in the 
gasoline market, it has very large 
crude reserves, is prominent in the 
liquified petroleum gas (butane-pro- 
pane) business. 














SHELL UNION, an important inte- 

sa crated unit, derives most of its in- 

come from refining. Has strong trade 

position and excellent growth pros- 
pects. 

Socony-Vacuum is a_ low-priced, 
=e quality-grade issue of a large, strong 
organization. With book value around 
828 per share, and estimated 1947 
dividends likely to yield 6%, it is at- 
tractive for income and appreciation. 


STANDARD OF N. J. is one of the 
world’s largest enterprises. Sales 
= passed the $1 billion mark a few years 
ago and are still climbing. Earning 
power is rising also, and believed 
heading toward new peaks. One of 
the best oil stocks. 


m Texas Co. is one of the largest oil 
companies, covering every phase of 
wperations and doing a worldwide 
business. Has important Middle East 
interests. Recent decline, on refinanc- 
ing news, brings stock to an attrac- 
tive buying level. 
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Other oil stocks, some less familiar, 
offer interesting profit possibilities. 
These include Cities Service, which 
has undergone a marked corporate 
change and is becoming almost en- 
tirely an oil company. Believed to have 
very good earnings outlook. Continen- 
tal Oil, a large producer of crude, is 
showing impressive gains. Midconti- 
nent, a small but complete unit, de- 
rives most of its income from refining. 
Mission Coip., has large holdings in 
Tidewater and control of Skelly Oil. 
Pure Oil is a large producer and mar- 
keter. 

Sunray Oil, a low-priced issue, 
should show good percentage. Tide- 
water Oil, a low-priced refining stock. 
has been paring senior capitalization 
and building up book value. 


KELSEY-HAYES B 
WESTERN UNION 
MARTIN PARRY 
BUCYRUS ERIE 
WESSON OIL — 


we have prepared studies 
pective holders. 


only 


Six months’ service.........++ 
One year’s service.....cccecees 


Div. F-1015 Springfield 
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COLORADO FUEL & IRON 
MONTGOMERY WARD 


—are a few of the stocks on which 


ticular interest to present and pros- 


To new readcrs only we will send 
the above Report with specific ad- 
vices, plus Bulletins of October 14, 
17, 21, 24 and 28, on receipt of 

$20 


eeeeeseeeeeeeeseseeees 


Regular Term Subscription Rates: 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 





of par- 


$55 0 


3, Mass. 














131 STOCKS 


Jssucs Specially Selected 
for Appreciation and Jucome 


supervised issues. It represents the best thinking of our 


— to buy and to hold for greater appreciation and income. 


stability —as follows: 
13 low-priced stocks (below 15) for profit 
49 moderate-priced issues for appreciation 
27 stable stocks for income 


14 quality growth stocks 
28 preferreds for profit and income 


Other Valuable Features 


— Effect of Marshall Plan on Industry and Stocks. 


Yours with One Months TRIAL” 


issues of the weekl 
readers on an introductory basis at the nominal cost of only $1. 


SEND NAME AND 
ADDRESS NOW WITH 
$1 FOR REPORT FM-28 210 NEWBURY ST. 


HIS IS UNITED’S new Master List of recommended and 


Staff 


—after carefully sifting recommendations of other leading au- 
thorities— as to what are the best stocks out of 1,369 listed issues 


You will find this 13 1-stock list helpful whether you wish to buy 
one new stock or plan a diversified program. It includes stocks 
from $6 up — some primarily for appreciation — others for 
liberal income (up to 13%)—and issues for safety and price 


In addition, this timely report includes a Stock Market Forecast —a 
special selection of better quality low-priced stocks yielding about 6% — 
Outlook for Business — Commodity Price Forecast — Washington Report 


We will gladly send this timely Report outlined above and the next 4 
UNITED Business and Investment Service to new 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 


























“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $! for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F $. E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
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Stability Indicates Upward Trend 
By HARRY D. COMER 








THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


STOCK MARKET 
INSTRUCTION 


(Not an advisory service) 
teaches you how to eliminate 
guesswork in judging the proba- 
ble course of price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading opera- 
tions in accordance with time- 
tested principles. 


Develops independent judgment 
Offers you a definite, compre- 
hensive plan of study which en- 
ables you to employ your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 








WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. FB 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Send me particulars of your Course of 
Instruction. 
Name 
Address eee Peceeeeeseeeeseeseeeseee 
City and State.....ceccccccccccseess 
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it 

















DYNAMIC LOW-PRICED STOCK LIST 
(between $1.00 and $10.00 per shere) 
plus SQUARE-ROOT BULL AND BEAR 
MARKET MAJOR OBJECTIVE CHART plus 
WEEKLY SEASONAL MOVEMENT CHART 
plus CYCLOTRON INSTRUCTION SHEET plus 
SIX WEEKS’ TRIAL. SUBSCRIPTION: ALL for 
enly $1.00 prepaid. Please address DEPT. “F” 


Cyclotron Square-Root Advisory Service 
1412 Amsterdam Read, Covington 55, Kentucky 
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EXTRAORDINARY stability of stock mar- 
ket this year is seen in performance 
of Dow-Jones industrial average. Sep- 
tember 30 close was 177.49; June 30, 
177.30; March 31, 177.20; also 
177.20 on‘ December 31 last. 

Long-persisting trading areas of this 
sort are usually followed by substan- 
tial swings, down or up. This writer 
continues to expect that next big move 
in general market will be UPWARD. 

Under cover of general stock-price 
stability, numerous groups have been 
undergoing thorough readjustments. 
Prominent in this category are: Air- 
craft, Air Lines, Retail Trade, Motion 
Pictures, Auto Tires, Liquors, Sugars, 
Shipbuilding. 

Offsetting declines in such groups, 
there has been at different times 
strength in Oils, Farm Implements, 
Automobiles, Coals and Chemicals. 

In other words, “piecemeal” correc- 
tions have taken place during the last 
year instead of an old-fashioned bear 
market. 

In general business activity much 
the same performance has appeared. 
One by one various industries have 
undergone readjustments to post-war 
conditions, without upsetting the gen- 
eral business cycle. Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial production 
for August was 182, up 5 points from 
this year’s low and within 8 points of 
peacetime record of 190, last March. 


Month by month it becomes clearer 
that no general depression is in sighi 
for this country. 

More and more converts are being 
won over to viewpoint that business 
will be good for a long period ahead— 
perhaps further than it is ordinarily 
possible to foresee. 

High cost-of-living now looms as an 
outstanding issue in presidential cam- 
paign of 1948. This is too bad, because 
the battle may be fought over “symp- 
toms” (prices) instead of the root 
disease (too much spending by gov- 
ernment). 

Last year the nation’s bill for cost 
of GOVERNMENT exceeded its FOOD 
bill, 


Under such circumstances, one of 


the best defenses against loss of real 
capital is for investors to hold their 
assets in liquid property, of which 
common stocks are probably best. 
Confidence in trend of stock market 
would be vastly strengthened if D-J 
industrials and rails surmount their 
former 1947 highs. 

Groups adjudged now in best posi- 
tion to assume upward leadership are: 
Automobiles, Auto Parts, Steels, Rails, 
Farm Implements, Industrial Ma 
chinery. 

# 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Preferred Stocks With High Yields 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


es requests have been re- 


ceived for a list of preferred stocks 


‘with attractive yields. I submit such 


a list. 


These stocks represent good com- 
panies, in excellent financial condition. 

In recent years dividends have been 
earned by a wide margin, and satis- 
factory earnings are likely to continue. 
All these stocks are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, except Ameri- 
can Gas & Electric, on the Curb. 

One should note that the prices of 
preferred stocks follow the trend of 
bonds. Recently, money rates have 
been firming; and both bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks have moved downward. 
New issues of bonds and preferred 
stocks have been consistently declining 
under their issue prices. 

The high cost of living, and the high 
cost of conducting business, are caus- 
ing investors to lose interest in low- 
yielding securities. 


AmeERIcAN Gas & ELeEctric $4.75 
preferred stock, around 111. Call price 
110. Last year’s earnings, $120.35 per 
share. Current yield, 4.25%. The com- 
pany is a leading utility. 


AMERICAN SuGAR REFINING has paid 
$7 annually on its preferred since 
1891. Net working capital $100 per 
share. Non-caliable. Around 130; 
yield 5.3%. Earned $10.52 per share 
last year. 


CeLaNesE Corp. $4.75 preferred, at 
106, is slightly above its call price, 
105. Earned last year, $38.24. Yield, 
4.5%. A leader in the manufacture of 
rayon. 


Cotumsi Pictures $4.25 preferred, 
now $70, yields 6%. For year ended 
June 30, 1946 (last published report), 
earnings were $46.57 per share. Well 
protected by working capital. 


Cupany Packine $4.50 preferred 


earned $67.21 last year. Call price, 


103%. Present price, 98%, yielding 
4.5%. Company is the fourth largest 
meat packer. 


Koppers $4 preferred, well-known 
OCTOBER 15, 1947. 


Mellon coke concern, earned $21.38 
last year. Around 100, yielding 4%. 


NEISNER Bros. $4.75 preferred is a 
small issue, less than 17,000 shares, 
earned $136.82 last year. Call price, 
105. Now 106%. Company operates 
112 retail merchandise stores of the 
“5 and 10” type. 


Pure Oi $5 preferred earned 
$38.67 last year. Callable at 105, now 
107. A completely-integrated _petro- 
leum concern, with large reserves. 


Rapio Corp. oF AMERICA $3.50 pre- 
ferred earned $12.19 last year. Now 
75, yielding 4.6%. A leader in the 
radio, victrola, and television fields. 


Unitep States RusBer $8 pre- 
ferred is non-cumulative. Earned 
$35.64 last year. Non-callable. Pres- 


a 


ent price, $146, yielding 5.5%. The 
duPonts are interested in this com- 
pany. 
Bank Stocks 
Answering: inquiries about bank 
stocks: The earnings outlook for 
banks is cloudy. Operating costs have 
been advancing; earnings during the 
first half of this year were generally 
considerably less than last year. Com- 
mercial loans have been rising, as 
well as business failures. 


Until the outlook is clearer than at 
present, | woula not recommend pur- 
chasing bank stocks. 


The financial world is bewildered 
trying to gauge the effect of very high 
prices for grains and allied food 
products, for which buying by the 
government is seriously responsible. 
Further agitation for wage increases 
is feared. This would be an unfavor- 
able development. Uncertain interna- 
tional conditions likewise have their 
effect. As a result, many people in the 
investment world are content to re 
main close to shore. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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comparable quality. 


possibilities. 


all. losses, BUT, be 


in tune with market trends. 


market on the next move. 


Buying and Selling 


I enclose $1.00 to cover costs. 





Out-Perform the Market 


It is common knowledge some stocks far out-perform others percentage- 
wise. The list, of course, changes. This erganization provides factually 
computed Gain and Loss Indexes on 450 stocks. This information helps— 

(a) To eliminate sluggish issues, and thus avoid tying up capital in slow movers. 

(b) To identify dividend-paying stocks which should move faster than other issues of 


(c) To select fast-moving speculative stocks, which appear to afford outstanding profit 


(d) To select issues which appear particularly desirable short sales if timing information 
indicates a downtrend is in prospect. 


We also provide factual measurements of the comparative strength of Buying and 
Se . This information helps time purchases before substantial market advances and 
withdraw funds or sell short when capital-shrinking market declines appear imminent. 

This analysis does not make possible infallible market judgment. It does not eliminate 
a ing factual, it does provide hedge-free, positive information for 
investors who prefer to base decisions on facts rather than opinions. 


If you care to determine whether or not you can use this factual data to beneficially 
supplement your own market judgment, we shall be pleased to send you— 


(1) A BOOK, “TREND APPRECIATION PROFITS”—which clearly explains the 
principles of this analysis, and outlines a specific, program basis of employing funds 


(2) A LIST OF SELECTED STOCKS—which the facts indicate should out-perform the 


(3) A SPECIFIC STATEMENT of our interpretation of the probable market trend 
for the period ahead—based on the factual information provided by our analysis of 


Mansfield Mills Company, 2 East Ave., Larchmont, N. Y. | 
| Rend to mo your eupvent cqpert F-69 ond ofl of Che euntartal Estes te Cle afvetemet, «pl 
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COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
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— The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cemmon Stock—Ne. 5@ and No. 51 


Reouran Quaateatr ..... 15¢ per share 
Extna cccccccccccccceses 15¢ per share 


DARA occncneceanecess: OE ae 
ble on November 15, 1947, to holders of 
sevsed ot close of busmnate October 20, 1947. 


Dare Paacen 


October 2, 1947 Secretary 
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ATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
STAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE 
UIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
F AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 

THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933 and July 2, 

1946, of FORBES, published Semi-Monthly at 

New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1947. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Richard E. Kline, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of FORBES, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal ws and Regula- 
tions, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, assistant publisher, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher—B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 

York 11, N. Y. 

Assistant Publisher, Malcolm S. Forbes, 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, Charles Furcolowe, 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Business Manager—Richard E. Kline, 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: 

B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 

Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
mf Speen 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 





Bruce ¢ patton, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


oa. > Ee 
—- . Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


oe 1B, Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Wallace F. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owairg or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 

5 poe 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 


Paramount Security Corporation, 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N. Y., whose stockholders 
owning one per cent or more of the stock are: 
B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N. Y.; H. A. Whitten & Co., 165 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; Sigler & Co., c/o Central 
Hanover Bank, 70 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; E. G. Grace, 25 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; C. A. Frueauff, 60 Wall St., New York, 
N. Y.; Walter C. Teagle, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y.; The Robert Dollar Co., 
San Francisco, California; Union Trust Co., 
under Deed of Trust, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. 
P. S. Davis, c/o Guaranty Trust Co., 140 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Genoy and Com- 
pany, 140 Broadway, New York, N. Y.3 G. 

joherty, 60 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names the owners, stockholders, and secur. 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list o 
stockholders and security holders as they 
upon the books of the Company but 2lso, in case: 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of th 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para 

phs contain statements embracing affant’s ful! 

owledge and belief as to the circumstances an:' 
conditions under which stockholders and securit) 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 

a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

and this affiant has no reason to helieve that an) 

other person, association, or corporation has an} 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 
mae E. KLINE, 
usiness Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1947. 

_ALICE BUSH, Notary Public. 

My commission expires March 30, 1949. 











B. C. Forbes’ Forecast 


(Continued from page 33) 


When allowance is made for living costs, 
there is a much smaller balance left for 
savings in the income brackets above 
$10,000.... 

In 1925-29, with industry requiring about 
$2,200,000,000 of capital funds per year, 
there were savings of some $4,800,000,000 
annually available in the higher income 
brackets, whereas now, with industry's 
requirements for financing estimated at 
$6,500,000,000 a year, there will be only 
$1,200,000,000 of savings available ameng 
individuals having incomes over $10,000.... 

No approach to the problem is likely to 
succeed in the absence of a drastic down- 
ward revision of the very high Federal tax 
rates applying to individual incomes in the 
higher brackets. Whether we like it or not, 
the United States is face to face with the 
fact that free private enterprise and the 
capitalist system cannot endure without pri- 
vate capitalists. —B. C. ForBEs. 


Congratulations 


John G. Phillips, elected executive 
vice-president; Thomas J. Watson, Jr,, 
elected a member of the executive and 
finance committee, and Albert L. Wil- 
liams, elected treasurer, of Interna- 
tional Business Machines. 

Joseph M. Dodge, president of the 
Detroit Bank, Detroit, Mich., elected 
president of American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

J. H. Carmichael, elected president 
of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines. 

A. Melville Jackman, appointed vice- 
president of A. J. Armstrong Co. 

George J. Horner, elected a vice- 
president of New York and Porto Rico 
Steamship Co. 


Dividend es ed | 


Notice 


BURLINGTON 


MILLS CORPORATION 











The Board of Directors of this 
has deciored the following and 
extra dividends: 
> CUMJLATIVE PREFERRED $:0CK 
$1) per share 
3¥%e% CUMCLATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
87Ye ents per shere 
% CONVERTIOLE 
PREFERRED STOCK 
87% conte per shere 
COMMON STOCK ($1 5 asa 
(43-d Concocutwve Dividend) 
28 conte per shere 
COMMON STOCK (extre dividend) 
25 ents per share 
Each iWwidenc s peyabie December 1, 
1947, te Stockholders of reeerd at the dose 
of business November 4, 1947 
STEPHEN L. UPSON Secrefery 

















LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
CORPORATION 


FACTORIES 
YOUNGSTOWN « CONSHOHOCKEN 
DIVISIONS 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 
Ohio 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Youngstown, 
p> LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, INC. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
LOE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the regular quarterly div- 
idend of SOc pe: share also an 
extra dividend of $1.00 pe: share 
and in addition thereto. trom the 
capital siock held in the Treasury 
of the Corporation, a dividena of 
5% (one twentieth of a share on 
each ouistanding share), all on 
the outstanding capital stock of 
the Corporation, and all payable 
Octobe: 28, 1947 to stockholders 
ot record at the close ot business 
Octobe: 15, 1947 Books will 
not be closed 


A. >. POUCHOT 
Sept. 25, 194. T 


reasurer 











Rovau TyPEwRITER 
ComPANY, IIe. 


Adividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly d'vidend period 
ending October 31, 1947, has been 
declared payable October 15, 1947 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on October 3, 1947. 

A dividend of 40¢ per share 
has bee: declared payable Octo- 
ber 15, 1947, on the outstanding 
common stock of the Company, 
of the par value of $1.00 per 
share, to holders of common stock 
of record at the close of business 
on October 3, 1947. 


cane H. A. WAY 
24, 1947 Secretary 
—_a— -—————_—___} 

















SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 
Common Dividend No. 151 


Cumulative Preference 
Convertible Dividend 
The Board of Directors has au- 
thorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

37% cents per share on the 
Common Stock, payable Octo- 
ber 31, 1947, to stockholders of 
record on October 5, 1947 

28 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preference Stock 
4.48% Convertible Series, pay- 
able October 31, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record on October 5, 
1947, O. V SHOWERS 


September 19, 1947 Secretary 
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BOOKLETS 











Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forses readers, Ad- 
dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
scriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fijth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


381. CuHemicats: This keen analysis of the 
chemical industry and its expanding fron- 
tiers is designed to provide a working guide 
for the investor. Fundamental facts about 
the industry are given, favorable and un- 
favorable elements governing its future 
growth are weighed, and facts and figures 
for more than 50. individual concerns are 
provided in pithy, easy-to-grasp form. 













































































382. Pickinc a Piant Site: Informative 
brochure giving vital information about the 
Humboldt Bay area of California. Written 
for the industrialist seeking new fields, 
many advantages are highlighted in this 
“guide book.” Included are such factors as 
growing markets, low taxes, availability of 
raw materials, cheap utilities, good trans- 
portation, responsible labor, etc. 


























383. Meetinc THE SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF 
Smatt Business: An authoritative report 
dealing in an exhaustive manner with the 
three major areas of Management, Financing 
and Taxation, and Competitive Opportunity. 
Sound, constructive suggestions are offered 
to meet these problems. with the focus upon 
the business man himself. As 98% of all 
business units in the country fall within 
the ranks of smal] business, this is “must” 
reading for a proper understanding of the 
American business system. 


884. PutLosopHy AND PRACTICES OF 
Wace !ncentives: Noted industrial consult- 
ant discusses an important phase of busi- 
ness management. He not cnly analyzes the 
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concept and application ot mcenuve wages, 
but also reviews their impertance and sig- 
nificance in our industrial and economic 
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by stockholders, investors, credit gcrantors 
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clarifies the whole import of the auditor’s 
role. 
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An Elementary Key to the Above Chart: 
l. WS MEANS WEAK (OR MASS) SELLING. 


declines while the market advances, we consider 
and a signal of important declines to follow. 


of reaction. 
5S. (7?) A FORMATION that we consider a signal 
Here is how we interpreted these 
these signals in our weekly bulletins: 


October 14, 1946 (WS): “Buy Signal is almost 

completed ” TO 
November 20, 1946 (WS): “This is the time to yf 

pick up bargain stocks.” send $10.00 


February 10, 1947 (WB): “We are now in a 
market that can start sliding down any day.” 


February 28, 1947 (SS): “There were Strong 
Selling indications in the Sensitive Index. 
The trend ahead is downwards.” 

April 11, 1947 (WS): “If by Monday or Tues- 
day (April 14-15) the market declines sharply, 
it will form bottom for a rally.” 

May 16, 1947 (WS): “The market is at or 
nears an important boring signal. Somewhat 
lower levels are possib 

July 25, 1947 (E): ‘*The Short Swing appears 
to be approaching a point of sudden. sharp 
reaction.’ 

Sept. 22, 1947 (7): At present this signal is 
confidential to su oniy. 
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INTERPRETING STOCK MARKET SIGNALS TO YOUR ADVANTAGE! 


vss THE SENSITIVE INDEX 
ys 
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ann and Sas of hp Sentie inden gubliad weekly t eur Bulletins, 


tive Index declines sharply into new low levels, 
averages stay above their previous corresponding bottom, we consider it a sign 
of Weak Selling, and expect a rally to materialize. 

2.WB MEANS WEAK (OR MASS) BUYING. If after an advance the 
Sensitive Index advances sharply into higher levels, while at least one of the 
averages does not advance above its previous corresponding top, we consider 
it a sign of Weak Buying, and expect a reaction to set in. 

3. SS MEANS STRONG (OR ELITE) SELLING. When the Sensitive Index 


4. E MEANS EXHAUSTION OF MOVEMENT and we consider it a sign 
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full refund. 
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THOUGHTS 


...on the Business of Life 


A few million middle-class Ameri- 
cans, touring the world, can do more 
to sell the world on what America 
really is and how it really came to be 
what it is, than by all the other devices 
that can possibly be conceived. 

—SEN. OWEN BREWSTER. 


He that has no resources of mind 
is more to be pitied than he who is 
in want of necessaries for the body; 
to be obliged to beg our daily happi- 
ness from others bespeaks a more la- 
mentable poverty than that of him who 
begs his daily bread. —CoLron. 


The two great movers of the human 
mind are the desire of good, and the 
fear of evil. —JOHNSON. 


Nature gives to every time and 
season some beauties of its own; and 
from morning to night, as from the 
cradle to the grave, is but a succession 
of changes so gentle and easy that we 
can scarcely mark their progress. 

—DICKENS. 


The world of reality has its limits; 
the world of imagination is boundless. 
Not being able to enlarge the one, let 
us contract the other; for it is from 
their difference that all the evils arise 
which render us unhappy. 

—RoussEav. 


Those who hope for no other life are 
dead even for this. —GOETHE. 


Use your gifts faithfully, and they 
shall be enlarged: practice what you 
know, and you shall attain to higher 
knowledge. —ARNOLD. 


The product that will not sell with- 
out advertising, will not sell profitably 
with advertising. —-ALBERT LASKER. 


Half of the things that inhibit and 
frustrate us are just the creation of 
our imagination. So many of the iron 
doors of life are creations of fear. As 
for the few troubles that remain, God 
has given us spiritual resources of such 
a nature that we can make the largest 
obstacles seem to be of little conse- 
quence. —H. T. Donaxpson, D.D. 
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If we want to stop crying in this 
beautiful country of ours, we must 
first cry when we hurt others. 

—Evan A. SHOLL. 


One ship drives east and another west 
While the self-same breezes blow: 
"Tis the set of the sail and not the gale 

That bids them where to go. 
—E.ia WHEELER WILCox. 


They who say il men are equal 
speak an undoubted truth, if they mean 
that all have an equal right to liberty, 
to their property, and to their protec- 
tion of the laws. But they are mistaken 
if they think men are equal in their 
station and employments, since they 
are not so by their talents. 

—VOLTAIRE. 


Credit to the fullest the good quali- 
ties to be found in others, even though 
they may far outshine your own. 

—WiiuM M. Peck. 


There can be no liberty that isn’t 
earned. —Rosert R. Younc. 


It is a poor heart, and a poorer age, 
that cannot accept the conditions of 
life with some heroic readiness. 

—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


We must acknowledge that there is 
such a thing as “the pleasures of sin” 
—temptation would not be so strong 
if this were not true. The answer is to 
make our love of God stronger than 
all temptation, and in that way to lead 
the good Christian life. 

—PeTer Marsnat.t, D.D. 





A Text 


Wealth gotten by vanity 
shall be diminished; but he 
that gathereth by labour shall 
increase.—Proverss 13:11. 
Sent in by L. R. Hohl, Reading, 
Pa. What's your favorite text? 


A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 











To see a man fearless in dangers, 
untainted with lusts, happy in adver- 
sity, composed in a tumult, and laugh- 
ing at all those things which are gen- 
erally coveted or feared, all men must 
acknowledge that this can be from 
nothing else but a beam of divinity 
that influences a mortal body. 

—SENECA. 


The words that a father speaks to his 
cuildren in the privacy of home are 
not heard by the world, but, as in 
whispering galleries, they are clearly 
heard at the end, and by posterity. 

—RicuTeER. 


Think wrongly, if you please; but 
in all cases think for yourself. 
—LEssING. 


In effect, to follow, not to force, the 
public inclination, to give a direction, 
a form, a technical dress, and a speci- 
fic sanction, to the general sense of the 
community, is the true end of legisla- 
tion. —BurKE. 


We never think of the main business 
of life till a vain repentance minds us 
of it at the wrong end. —L’EsTRancE. 


Every man is valued in this world 
a: he shows by his conduct he wishes 
to be valued. —BRuYERE. 


Make all you can, save all you can, 
give all you can. —J. WesLey. 


Though it be honest, it is never good 
to bring bad news. Give to a gracious 
message a host of tongues; but let ill 
tidings tell themselves when they be 
felt. —SHAKESPEARE. 


What do I owe to my times, to my 
country, to my neighbors, to my . 
friends? Such are the questions whic. 
a virtuous man ought often to ask him- 
self. —LAvaTER. 


Those who exaggerate in their state- 
ments belittle themselves. 


—C. Simmons. 


Gravity must be natural and simple; 
there must be urbanity and tenderness 
in it. A man must not formalize on 
everything. He who does so is a fool; 
and a grave fool is, perhaps, more 
injurious than a light fool. —Crci. 


* 


In response to many requests from readers, 
63° “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in bool: form. Price $2. 
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your telephone service 
the world’s best’’ 





“Long before most of you were born—back in 1877—I 
started making telephone equipment for the nation. 


“As the manufacturing and supply member of the Bell 
Telephone team, I’ve always had a lot to do with making 
your service the world’s best—at the lowest possible cost. 


“The close teamwork made possible by my being a part 
of the Beil System was never more important than today— 
in helping to meet record demands for telephone service. 


“My name is Western Electric.” 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 
of 43,000 varieties of supplies of all of telephone of telephone 
of telephone kinds for telephone opparatus and central office 
@pparotus. companies. supplies. 
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In clean, flowing lines and two-tone 
harmony, Burroughs style engineers 
have interpreted the inner perfection 
of the new Burroughs Electric Duplex 
Calculator .. . its ease of operation 
and sureness of figure control. 


Here is.an instrument to lift the pride 
and quicken the spirit of the modern 
business girl . . . make deft hands more 
deft. Here, too, is the promise of other 


BUSINESS THERE’S 





ON THE OFFICE FORCE 


Burroughs developments now in the 
making . .. of improvements and 
refinements that reflect the stepped-up 
tempo of Burroughs research in elec- 
tronics, metallurgy, chemistry and 
styling. 

Great things are going on at Burroughs 
. .- a8 this new Burroughs Calculator 
bears evidence. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit. 


Burroughs 











